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The San Joaquin Valley's Big Neighbor 


By PAUL G. REDINGTON, Supervisor Sierra National Forest 
(Photographs by the Author) 


ROM the streets of Fresno 
or any of the valley towns 
on a clear day can be seen 
looming up to the east the 
impressive uplift of the 
Sierra Nevada range. To 


NI 


many of those who gaze with wonder 
at the blue of the distant timber and 
the white of the snow-capped peaks, 
the feeling comes that here is a mys- 
terious and inaccessible country, which 


but few are privileged to enter. The 
distance seems so great and the dif- 
ficulties of travel to and through an un- 
settled mountain region so big, that 
the desire to see this land of marvels 
is generally put by with the mental 
reservation, “Oh! well, I'll try it some 
day." 

Right at hand, comparatively speak- 
ing, to all the dwellers of this pros- 
perous valley, there lies one of the 
most extended recreation grounds in 
the whole United States. It almost 
seems as if Nature, foreordaining the 
high and uncomfortable temperature, 
so necessary in the valley during cer- 
tain months of the year to bring the 
plenteous crops to fruition, had said, 
“The humans who must till the soil 
and work in this valley must needs 
have some place near by to which they 
can repair for rest and comfort," and 
suiting the word, raised from out of 
the earth this Sierra Nevada, to be for- 
ever the big and helpful neighbor of 
the valley. 

The word neighbor in its truest 
sense implies at once friendship and 
co-operation. A man will travel many 
leagues to visit with a neighbor, to 


enjoy his hospitality and his confidence 
and will be broadened and inspirited 
thereby. In the impersonal, this is the 
relation which the mountains should 
bear to the valley, and it is just be- 
cause of the existing ignorance of the 
friendly intentions and hospitality and 
charm of the mountain neighbor that 
the great bulk of the dwellers of the 
valley have heretofore stayed away. 
Naturally, there are physical obstacles 
which bar to the majority an intro- 
duction to some portions of the moun- 
tains, but too many do not realize that 
there exist now easy means of access 
to the demesne of the “Big Neighbor” 
and that a hearty welcome awaits 
them whenever or however they come. 


Now for facts: The Forest Service 
is the principal resident manager for 
the “Big Neighbor.” The Sequoia and 
Sierra National Forests, which extend 
from the Tehachapi to the Yosemite, 
cover 3,900,000 acres of mountain ter- 
ritory, which for comparison is equal 
to the area comprised in the states of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. These 


national forests, together with many 


others, were set aside from the public 
domain for the express benefit and en- 
joyment of the people, particularly 
those dwelling in proximity to them. 
The timber, agricultural, grazing, min- 
ing, water and recreation resources of 
the land are all open to exploitation 
under reasonably and not unwieldy 
restrictions. In these two forests men- 
tioned there is to be found over twenty 
billion feet of merchantable timber, 
much of which is for sale. There are 
many homesteads within the boun- 
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daries; mining development is pro- 
gressing where the find justifies it; 
45,000 cattle and 10,000 head of sheep 
graze on the ranges suitable for that 
purpose. The power plants operating 
under permit have a capacity of 180,000 
horsepower and are delivering about 
240,000,000 kilowatt hours of electric 
energy. The potential future develop- 
ment in this line is enormous. 

The forests of these mountains pro- 
tected against fire and theft and in- 
judicious cutting act as perpetual reg- 
ulators of the flow of the water, so 
essential to the prosperity of the fer- 
tile and populous San Joaquin Valley. 
Already the area of land irrigated from 
the waters of the San Joaquin, Kings, 
Kaweah, and Kern rivers 1s very large, 
and the possibilities of future further 
conservation of the flood waters of 
these streams by additional storage 
are very real. 

The recreation value of this moun- 
tain region, hitherto but little known 
or appreciated, is coming into promi- 
nence more and more every year. The 
government clearly recognizes this as 
one of the biggest uses to which the 
mountains can be put, and through 
education and steady improvement of 
transportation facilities, is doing all 
possible to encourage people to spend 
their vacations in the invigorating at- 
mosphere and environment of this 
most remarkable scenic territory. 
Through co-operation with the coun- 
ties and the people, adequate roads or 
trails have been put into such localities 
as the Minarets, the Devil's Post Pile, 
Huntington Lake and the Upper South 
Fork of the San Joaquin River, where 
hot springs abound ; into the McKinley 
Grove of Big Trees, the Mt. Goddard 
territory, and all of the Kings and 
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Kern river drainages. Where grazing 
cattle would otherwise eat the feed 
needed for travelers' stock, public pas- 
ture fences have been established. 
Sign boards are placed on the trails 
and roads to direct the traveler and he 
may obtain from forest officers maps 
which will make his way clear and 
direct him to good hunting or fishing, 
to suitable camp grounds and to places 
of interest scenically. The only re- 
strictions placed on the traveler are 
that he shall use care to prevent for- 
est fires, leave his camp clean, and ob- 
serve the fish and game laws. With 
the exception of a few public pastures, 
he may camp in a place as long as he 
pleases and the “move on” command 
is not heard in the land. 

In co-operation with the California 
Fish and Game Commission, streams 
and lakes lacking in game fish are 
being annually stocked. In fact, the 
streams of the high Sierras even now 
approach the conditions best described 
in the phrase, “a fisherman's paradise.” 
Those persons who want a summer 
residence, or who want to build a hotel, 
can easily secure locations in suitable 
localities by the payment of a com- 
paratively normal rental. 

Everything that can be done within 
the limits of the money allotted for 
this purpose is being done to better 
travel and living conditions within the 
mountains. While the Forest Service 
isa governmental institution, it is more 
than that; it is the manager of the “Big 
Neighbor," and a neighbor itself, a 


local resident, and therefore is in on 
anything which tends to make the call 
of the mountains more potent to those 
hundreds of thousands of people who 
ought to know them better. 
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Bakersfield’s Jitney Ordinance Overwhelmingly 
Upheld by Voters at the Polls 


The ordinance regulating the jitney 
bus in the city of Bakersfield, adopted 
more than three months ago by the 
city trustees but inactive pending the 
result of an appeal to the referendum 
vote, was overwhelmingly upheld by 
the voters of that city January 11th. 
A total of 3473 votes were cast, of 
which 2479 were in favor of the ordi- 
nance and 984 against. Of the fifteen 
precincts, the opponents of the ordi- 
nance carried but one. Eleven hun- 
dred forty-three votes were cast in 
{ast Bakersfield, the section of the city 
where the opposition against the pres- 
ern Bakersfield and Kern Electric 


INSTRUCTIONS TO VOTERS: 


the passengers were supposed to de- 
posit their fares. Immediately after 
the election the Bakersfield and Kern 
Street Railway Company announced 
the installation of more automobile 
busses to still further better the trans- 
fer service from the terminals of the 
line. 

The election created a great deal of 
interest in Bakersfield. The street car 
company, through the co-operation of 
its employees and their friends, made 
a thorough canvass of the voters and 
on election day had perfected a splen- 
did organization of automobiles and 
personal workers who succeeded in 


TO VOTE ON THE ORDINANCE STAMP A 


CROSS (X) IN THE VOTING SQUARE AFTER THE WORD "YES" OR AFTER THE 


WORD “NO.” 


ALL MARKS, EXCEPT THE CROSS (X), ARE FORBIDDEN. 


ALL DISTINGUISHING MARKS OR ERASURES ARE FORBIDDEN AND MAKE 


THE BALLOT VOID. 


IF YOU WRONGLY STAMP, TEAR OR DEFACE THIS BALLOT, RETURN IT 
TO THE INSPECTOR OF ELECTION AND OBTAIN ANOTHER 


Shall Ordinance No. 287, entitled An Ordinance providing for the regulation of the 
business of using, operating and driving automobiles for hire upon the public streets 


YES [24.79 


of the City of Bakersfield; Providing for licenses to carry on such business and for the 
revocation thereof; requiring the operators of such business to furnish bonds; Making 
the violation of any of the provisions of this ordinance a Misdemeanor and providing a 
penalty therefor, aud repealing all ordinances or parts of ordinances in conflict ‘here: 
with Insofar as the same may be in conflict," be adopted. 


Railway was most pronounced, and 
here the proponents of the ordinance 
carried the day with 669 favorable 
votes against 474 “noes.” The city 
trustees canvassed the ballots and de- 
clared the ordinance in effect at their 
meeting the Monday night following 
the election, and thereupon many of 
the jitney drivers went off the streets, 
not desiring to comply with the regu- 
lations prescribed. An effort was made 
to provide funds to further contest the 
ordinance, but from all accounts no 
contest has yet been instituted. Less 
than a week after the ordinance had 
been in effect, the several jitneys run- 
ning were labeled “Free Bus,” but each 
contained a collection box into which 


Google 


getting a very large number of voters 
to the polls. The corporation's fight 
was in the hands of Assistant General 
Manager A. Emory Wishon and E. D. 
Farrow, Jr., general agent in super- 
vision of the Bakersfield district. 

The ordinance now in effect is known 
as No. 287 and a resume of its pro- 
visions follows: 

The Ordinance 

“An ordinance providing for the reg- 
ulation of the business of using, oper- 
ating and driving automobiles for hire 
upon the public streets of the city of 
Bakersfield; providing for licenses to 
carry on such business and for the 
revocation thereof; requiring the op- 
erations of such business to furnish 


bonds: making the violation of any of 
the provisions of this ordinance a mis- 
demeanor and providing a penalty 
therefor, and repealing all ordinances 
or parts of ordinances in conflict here- 
with insofar as the same may be in 
conflict.” 


The ordinance in its twenty-four sec- 
tions provides the method by which 
licenses to run an automobile for hire 
shall be procured and makes it neces- 
sary for the driver to file a bond of 
$5,000 before beginning to operate such 
machine, as a matter of safeguarding 
the public, the bond to be a continuing 
liability notwithstanding any recovery 
thereon. 

Accompanying application for license 
must be the route desired by the ap- 
plicant which should not be already 
supplied with ample public transpor- 
tation facilities. 


The applicant must be a citizen of 
the United States, over 21 years of age 
and a resident of the city of Bakers- 
field for at least one year prior to his 
application. 

The ordinance provides that it shall 
be unlawful for the driver to smoke 
or chew tobacco while there are pas- 
sengers in his car or to drink vinous 
or spirituous liquors while on duty. 
The hours of duty shall be from 6 a. m. 
until 12 midnight with a schedule time 
along the route named in the driver's 
license. 


As a safety provision on account of 
crowded traffic in the business center 
no such rent cars shall cover Nine- 
teenth Street between M and I Streets 
or between the north line of Eighteenth 
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Street or the south line of Twentieth 
Street on Chester Avenue. 

It shall be unlawful to permit pas- 
sengers to ride on the fenders and also 
unlawful to ride on fenders of rent 
cars. The rent cars shall be subject 
to the same regulations in receiving 
and unloading passengers as prevail 
for the street railway that the cars 
stop on the “near” side of the inter- 
section of the cross street on the right 
hand side of the running street. 

All licenses now in force for such 
rent cars shall cease to be in force 
upon the date that this ordinance shall 
take effect, at said time the license 
holder may have the unearned part of 
his license fee or may have the same 
applied upon the fee of a new license 
under this ordinance. 

The license fees provided in the ordi- 
nance follow: 

For each automobile capable of seat- 
ing six or less persons, including the 
driver, $40 per year. 

For each automobile capable of seat- 
ing more than six persons and less than 
ten persons, including the driver, $50 
pear year. 

For each automobile capable of seat- 
ing more than nine persons and less 
than sixteen persons, including the 
driver, $65 per vear. 

For each automobile capable of seat- 
ing more than fifteen persons and less 
than thirty, including the driver, $75 
per year. 

For each automobile capable of seat- 
ing thirty persons or more, including 
the driver, $100 per year. 

Said license fee shall be pavable 
quarterly, in advance. 
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Transformer installation at the plant of the Domestic Water Company. 
the left and Superintendent H. J. Anderson 


Manager W. S. Everts at 


Electric Automatically Operating Water 
System Installed at Santa Maria 


By the installation of electric auto- 
matically operating equipment the city 
of Santa Maria now has, in the plant 
of the Domestic Water Company, one 
of the most modern and efficient water 


systems in the state. The change from 
steam to electric motive power has just 
been made and the problem of water 
supply, which has faced the people of 
Santa Maria for some time past, un- 
questionably is now effectively dis- 
posed of for all time to come. 

The question of installing electrical 
equipment in the plant of the Domestic 
Water Company has been considered 
a number of times during the past two 
years. Three questions would arise 
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each time; the effect in supplying the 
domestic consumption, which in sum- 
mer requires a forty pound line pres- 
sure; supplying irrigation consumers 
with an adequate supply; and supply- 
ing a fire pressure of eighty pounds, 
which must be ready at all times. 

The old plant consists of a 60 and 
an 80 horsepower boiler, two 35 horse- 
power Atlas side crank steam engines 
and two Deming Triplex deep well 
pumps. Steam being very pliable, the 
forty pound line pressure in summer 
was easily met and also the fire pres- 
sure. When water for irrigation was 
needed, both pumps were run. Their 
combined capacity of 1200 G. P. M. met 
all requirements. 
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Two interior views of the Domestic Water Company plant. Upper, showing switchboard, twenty- 
five horsepower motor, Demming deep well pump at left and abandoned steam engine on the right. | 


Lower, the fire pump. i 
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The new electrical equipment is 
Westinghouse throughout. The motor 
installation consists of three 25 horse- 
power motors for pumping and one 2 
horsepower for machine shop. Two of 
these are of the Westinghouse Slipring 
type and are belt connected to two 
Triplex 11x14 inch Deming deep well 
pumps. These motors are controlled 
by one automatic starter and one drum- 
type manual starter. Double-throw 
switches are so arranged on the switch- 
board panels, that either motor and 
pump can be operated by the auto- 
matic starter and the other by the 
manual starter. The automatic starter 
is controlled by a float switch on the 
storage tanks. One motor runs on a 
flat rate off the peak, the other is prac- 
tically a standby to run on the peak at 
commercial rate when necessary. The 
third motor is a Westinghouse squirrel- 
cage motor direct connected to a 4-inch 
Jeansville centrifugal pump, which is 
used in developing fire pressure. It is 
capable of maintaining between 75 and 
80 pounds pressure on the fire mains 
with two fire hose nozzles open. This 
motor is controlled with an automatic 
starter, remotely controlled from the 
city fire house by battery relays. The 
suction to this pump is connected to 
the storage tanks and on a by-pass to 
the main city line by long radius els, 
where there is always a ready supply 
guaranteed by the automatic float- 
switch controlling the well pumps, and 
always primed. Employees always go 
to the plant in case of fire, so 1f both 
automatic control and hand starter are 
out of commission, steam would be 
used as one boiler is always kept hot. 

In the installation of the plant the 


three prime factors figured were, sim- 
plicity, reliability and operating econ- 
omy. The three have, beyond a doubt, 
been fully realized. A system that 
starts and stops without the aid of a 
human hand 1s certainly the height of 
simplicity, and the reliability can best 
be judged by the title electric power 
bears the world over as, "The Power 
That Serves." As to the operating 
economy of electric power, during the 
present month and for the remainder 
of the winter season, the flat rate motor 
with a small pulley keeps down the 
horsepower and supplies the city with 
an adequate supply of water in about 
nine hours, the full tanks supplying 
night service. During the summer it 
is expected to use a larger pulley, 
which will drive the pumps faster. The 
pressure of forty pounds can be main- 
tained and surplus water passed to a 
large reservoir, located near the plant 
for irrigation. The present cost of 
electrical energy is as cheap as steam 
without figuring interest and deprecia- 
tion or upkeep. 

The equipment throughout was in- 
stalled by H. J. Anderson and his force 
of mechanics. They are very proud of 
the job as a whole, but they are par- 
ticularly proud of the transformer in- 
stallation. The transformer structure 
was built with the idea of sightliness 
as well as stability, and was finished 
by painting a dark red, in harmony 
with the water company buildings, 
with the primary arms the regulation 
shade of yellow. 

The plant itself was designed by 
Haviland & Tibbetts Engineering 
Company, under the direct supervision 
of W. S. Everts, local manager. 
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United States Geological Survey Reports 
Increase in Nation's Oil Production 


Preliminary estimates of the total 
vield of petroleum for 1915 indicate a 
slight increase over the record-break- 
ing yield in 1914. This condition does 
not agree with the exceptionally high 
prices now prevailing for motor fuel. 

As a result of the overload put on 
the transporting and refining phases 
of the petroleum industry by the ex- 
cess output of crude petroleum in 1914, 
the year 1915 may be characterized as 
a period of readjustment in which pro- 
duction activity was purposely re- 
tarded as far as practicable. The small 
increase therefore is more significant 
than the simple figures suggest. 

According to John D. Northrop of 
the United States Geological Survey, 
the marketed production of petroleum 
in the United States in 1915 approxi- 
mated 267,400,000 barrels, and the total 
yield approximated 291,400,000 barrels, 
about 24,000,000 barrels of oil brought 
to the surface during the year being 
placed in field storage by the pro- 
ducers. | 

The following table shows by states 
the marketed production of petroleum 
in 1914 and an estimate of the cor- 
responding production in 1915 in bar- 
rels: 


State— 1914 1915 
California ..... 99,775,327 89,000,000 
Oklahoma . 73,631,724 80,000,000 
TENIS inn 20,068,184 26,000,000 
Ilinois ....... 21,910,749  18,500.000 
Louisiana ..... 14,300,435 18,500,000 
West Virginia. 9,680,033 9,000,000 
Pennsylvania .. 8,170,335 8,700,000 
Ohio ......... 8,536,352 7,900,000 
Wyoming ..... 3,460,375 4,200,000 
Kansas ....... 3,103,585 3,000,000 
Indiana ....... 1,335,456 1,000,000 
New York 038,074 900,000 
Kentucky ..... 502,441 450,000 
Colorado ...... 222743 200,000 
Other States .. /,/92 50,000 


265,763,535 267,400,000 
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The apparent increase in the quan- 
titv of marketed production in 1915 is 
accounted for by the continued output 
of oil in large quantities. from the 
Cushing field, Oklahoma, during the 
first half of the year, and from the 
Humble pool, Texas, during the entire 
year, as well as by the discoverv and 
rapid development of new pools in 
Louisiana and Texas. 


The stocks of crude petroleum held 
by pipe line companies at the end of 
1915, amounted to approximately 
195,000,000 barrels, including the oil 
retained in storage by certain oil com- 
panies that conducted a pipe line busi- 
ness at the beginning of the vear, but 
which business was taken over and 
later conducted by separate pipe line 
companies. This reserve is approxi- 
mately 50,000,000 barrels greater than 
at the end of 1914. 


Prices of crude petroleum at the 
wells were uniformly low in all fields 
from January to August, when the per- 
manent decline of the Cushing field 
resulted in an increased demand for 
oil produced in other parts of the coun- 
try with a consequent advance in the 
sale of prices warranted. Irom the 
low level of $1.35 a barrel maintained 
from April 3 to August 14, "Pennsvl- 
vania grade,” the market standard, ad- 
vanced steadily during the last third 
of the year, reaching $2 a barrel on 
November 18 and $2.15 a barrel on 
December 17 and disclosed a strength 
which indicates a rapid return to the 
82.50 level attained before the advent 
of Cushing. "Kansas and Oklahoma 
grade" recorded an even more rapid 
recovery. From its low level of 40 
cents a barrel maintained from Feb- 
ruary 15 to August 2, this grade ad- 
vanced to $1.20 a barrel in a little more 
than four months, passing its former 
high level of $1.02 on December 13, 
and attaining the price above quoted 
on the following day. California 
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grades were fairly steady throughout 
the year, a 5-cent cut affecting heavy 
oils in the valley fields on June 7, and 
a corresponding advance affecting the 
same grade of oil on October 26, fol- 
lowed by a general advance of 2% to 
5 cents on all grades except Ventura 
County and Santa Maria, effective 
November 20. 

Throughout the country as a whole 
drilling activity was at a low ebb in 
all the developed fields until late in 
the year, when the advancing market 
proved an incentive for a moderate 
amount of new work. The Cushing 
field, Oklahoma, and the newer pools 
discovered as the result of wildcat 
drilling during the year, sustained a 
marked activity which was due to the 
conditions of local competition rather 
than to any justification expressed by 
the oil market. 


Decline in California 


In marked contrast to the reviews 
of the petroleum situation in California 
in the last nine vears, that for 1915 
records a decline in output and a vear 
devoid of spectacular features. As a 
result of the overproduction of petro- 
leum in 1914, field activity in Cali- 
fornia was reduced to the lowest prac- 
ticable minimum in 1915. 

In the Midway-Sunset district the 
last of the big gushers (the Miocene 
No. 2) inherited from 1914, ceased 
flowing in March and from that time 
to the end of 1915 no wells of cor- 
responding size were completed. 

North of MckKittrick in section 35, 
township 27 south, range 20 east, of 
the Mount Diablo Meridian, a new field 
of 35 degrees Baume oil was opened 
bv well No. 4 of the Belridge Oil Com- 
pany, which was completed April 8 at 
a reported depth of 4000 feet. Other 
wells were started on adjoining sec- 
tions, but the extent and value of the 
field remained unproved at the end of 
1915. 

At Coalinga the deevening of an old 
well in the white oil district adjacent 
to Oil City in December was attended 
with such favorable results that a 
revival of activity in this area is as- 
sured. 
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The oilfields south of the Tehachapi 
range displayed more activity in 1915 
than the San Joaquin Valley fields. In 
the Coyote hills, north of Fullerton, 
a number of flowing wells were com- 
pleted and to the northeast in La 
Habra Valley, near Brea and Placentia, 
developments were equally successful, 
though retarded considerably in the 
latter district by water troubles. A 
small refinery began operations at Fill- 
more, Ventura County, in September. 


Appalachian Region 


In the classic fields of the Appa- 
lachian province development was for 
the most part of routine character. 
The bulk of the field activity consisted 
as usual in keeping the old wells pro- 
ducing to capacity by cleaning, deepen- 
ing to lower "sands" or plugging back 
to neglected “sands,” and in the oc- 
casional completion of a new well 
where lease conditions would permit. 
Many wells that could be profitably 
operated with oil at $2.50 a barrel were 
plugged and abandoned as a result of 
the low prices for oil in the latter part 
of 1914 and the greater part of 1915. 

In Pennsylvania the drilling of a 
well on the Lutheran Church lot at 
Evans City, Butler County, and its 
completion as a 125-barrel producer in 
the third sand in May, was the signal 
for a frantic town-lot development that 
resulted in the rapid exhaustion of a 
small pool of oil, overlooked in the 
development of the region forty years 
ago. 

Near East McKeesport, in Alleghenv 
County, a gas well estimated at about 
45,000,000 cubic feet, open flow, was 
completed on the Spiegel farm in Julv 
and furnished an incentive for addi- 
tional drilling that was attended with 
indifferent success. 

The old Dorsevville field, in Indiana 
township, Allegheny County, was ex- 
tended to the north and east in the 
last half of the vear as the result of 
promising discoveries of oil in the 
30-foot sand late in June. 

Little of interest developed in the 
West Virginia fields in 1915. The pool 
on Cabin Creek, Kanawha County, 
opened late in 1914, furnished a num- 
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ber of good wells, but attracted little 
attention because of the fact that the 
discovery is well protected by acreage 
in the control of a single company. 

The return of Tennessee to the ranks 
of the oil-producing states comprised 
a feature of much interest in the Appa- 
lachian region. In April the Whit- 
comb Oil Company successfully com- 
pleted a 50-barrel well at a depth of 
1700 feet (pay “sand” at 945 feet) on 
the Toomey farm, four miles north- 
west of Oneida, Scott County, near the 
Kentucky boundary. At the end of 
the year the “Oneida field” was cred- 
ited with more than six active oil wells 
and Tennessee's place among the oil- 
producing states was assured. The 
discovery of a 30-barrel well in the old 
Irvine field, Estill County, Kentucky, 
aroused considerable interest in de- 
velopment work in that locality late 
in the year. 

Lima, Indiana 

The “Trenton Rock” fields in West- 
ern Ohio and Fastern Indiana main- 
tained a nominal activity in which the 
plugging of abandoned wells was more 
of a feature than the completion of 
new ones. Interest was well sustained 
in the area adjacent to Tiffin, Seneca 
County, Ohio, where a number of ex- 
cellent oil wells were completed on the 
Seneca County infirmary farm. The 
petroleum output in this division re- 
corded the usual decline. At Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the natural gas boom that 
featured 1914, gradually subsided with- 
out the discovery of an important oil 
pool, though the oil output of a few 
isolated wells amounted to nearly 500 
barrels in the month of November. 


Illinois 

With no new pools to its credit in 
1915 the output of petroleum in Illinois 
recorded a decline which adversely 
affected the rank of the state as a con- 
tributor to the petroleum output of the 
United States. In Southeastern Illi- 
nois the "shallow sand" field of Clark, 
Cumberland, Soles and Edgar coun- 
ties and the *deep sand" fields of Craw- 
ford and Lawrence counties failed to 
show productive extensions of suf- 
ficient value to retard the normal de- 
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cline in output of the older portions of 
the fields. In Wabash County a wild- 
cat well reported good for eight bar- 
rels of oil, completed early in Decem- 
ber, three miles southwest of the Allen- 
dale pool, furnished an incentive for 
further drilling in what may prove to 
be a new pool. The Colmar field, in 
McDonough County, in the western 
part of the state, was extended to the 
southwest in July by the discovery of 
a 150-barrel well on the Hamm farm 
in section 19, Lamoine township, but 
efforts to extend the productive area 
still farther west into St. Mary's town- 
ship, Hancock County, were unsuc- 
cessful. 

Operations on the “Staunton dome" 
in Macoupin County, resulted, early in 
June, in the opening of a prolific gas 
field about four miles southwest of 
Staunton in Dorchester township. 
Development work was, however, con- 
siderably retarded by litigation be- 
tween the oil and coal companies 
whose interests conflicted in this 
locality. Activity was slight in the 
Sandoval pool, Marion County, and in 
the Carlyle pool, Clinton County. Un- 
successful tests of interest were drilled 
near Hillsboro, Montgomery County, 
and at Rushville, Schuyler County, in 
areas of apparently favorable geologic 
structure. 

Mid-Continent Region 

Field activity in other parts of the 
mid-continent region was subordinate 
to that at Cushing, Okla., during the 
first half of the year, but the subse- 
quent rapid decline of this prolific pool 
incited exploration and development 
in other parts of the division. During 
the last three months of 1915, the 
Healdton pool in Carter County re- 
ceived much attention, as a result of 
which its daily output was increased 
from about 25,000 barrels to 75,000 bar- 
rels, and it displayed signs of becom- 
ing an able successor to Cushing. The 
completion of a 700-barrel oil well of 
a wildcat test on the Alberti farm, five 
miles northeast of Blackwell in Kav 
County, on July 24 is believed to in- 
dicate the presence of an important 
pool of oil and gas on the Blackwell 
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anticline. The depth at which the 
principal sand was reported, 3350 to 
3385 feet, in this well had prevented 
the completion of other tests in the 
locality up to December 24. Other 
localities in Oklahoma that furnished 
evidence of developing oil pools of 
consequence in 1915 were Vera, Wash- 
ington County; South Coffeyville, 
Nowata County: Stone Bluff, Wag- 
oner County; Holdenville, Hughes 
County, and the Fox lease, four and 
one-half miles south of the Cushing 
field in western Creek County. 
Kansas 

In Kansas active development cen- 
tered in the Augusta pool, Butler 
County, and was mostly for gas, al- 
though a few oil wells resulted. In 
October a wildcat test near El Dorado, 
in the same county, yielded a promis- 
ing flow of oil, but the extent of the 
productive area had not been proved 
to the end of the year. The various 
pools in Chautauqua, Montgomery, 
Franklin: and Miami counties dis- 
played only nominal activity. 


Northwestern Louisiana 

Aside from the interest created by 
the drilling in of a few good gas wells 
near the city of Shreveport, no develop- 
ments of consequence took place in the 
Caddo district. Early in 1915 tests on 
the east side of Red River, east of the 
Abington pool in Red River parish, 
proved the presence of an important 
oil and gas field in the vicinity of 
Crichton, and throughout the year this 
new pool supported an active develop- 
ment that is responsible in a large de- 
gree for the notable increase in the 
state’s output of oil. 

Northern Texas 

Interest in the Panhandle region was 
centered at Strawn, Palo Pinto County, 
where oil was discovered on January 
14 at a depth of 835 feet in a well 
drilled for gas by the Texas and Pacific 
Coal Company on its extensive hold- 
ings in that locality. The shallow 
depth proved an attractive feature and 
before the end of the year the Strawn 
field had more than seventy-five oil and 
gas wells and was credited with an 
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output of oil estimated at more than 
250 barrels a day. 


In the south-central part of the state 
an oil field of small area was devel- 
oped at Thrall, in Williamson County, 
as a result of a wildcat test completed 
at a depth of about 850 feet on Feb- 
ruary 21. The accumulation of the oil 
in this field in porous rock of ligneous 
origin intruded into a succession of 
impervious shales and marls is unique, 
no similar type of oil occurrence being 
known in the United States. 


Eight miles south of San Antonio a 
65-barrel well, completed September 3, 
opened a new field in Bexar County, 
the importance of which remained un- 
determined to the end of 1915. Tests 
on the Schuernberg farm, eight miles 
south of Brenham, in Washington 
County, yielded sufficient oil to justify 
considerable activity in that locality in 
October and succeeding months. 


Gulf Coast 


Among the coastal pools of Texas 
and Louisiana, Humble in the former 
state easily retained its rank of first 
in activity and in production. Interest 
was centered in the Stevenson and 
Landslide leases southeast of the old 
field where a number of gusher wells 
penetrating the deep sands increased 
the output of the field from 35,000 bar- 
rels a day in August to 75,000 barrels 
a day in October and November. Un- 
successful attempts were made to ex- 
tend the productive area of the Sour- 
lake field to the north and to the west. 
In the Saratoga, Batson, Goose Creek 
and Markham pools no developments 
of consequence were reported. At 
Spindletop the deep test west of the 
old development begun by the Gulf 
Production Company in November, 
1914, was completed on June 9, 1915, 
at a depth of 4720 feet without a dis- 
covery of oil or gas in paying quan- 
tities. 

In Louisiana the Edgerly pool sup- 
ported a nominal activity without nota- 
ble extensions of the productive area. 
Vinton was extended toward the south 
in July. Jennings, Welch and Anse 
le Butte were featureless. 


Wyoming and Montana 

The petroleum output of Wyoming 
was materially increased in 1915 as 
the result of the completion of a 
6-inch gravity pipe line by the Illinois 
Oil Company from the Grass Creek 
field in Hot Springs County to the 
Burlington railroad at Chatham and of 
the opening in September of a prolific 
southwestward extension of the old 
Greybull field on town lots in the city 
of Greybull, Bighorn County. A mon- 
ster gas well estimated at 20,000,000 
cubic feet capacity, open flow, was 
brought in on the Byron anticline in 
Northwestern Bighorn County late in 
September. 

The most important development of 
the year in Wyoming was the opening 
of a new oilfield on the Silvertop anti- 
cline in Northwestern Park County 
along the Montana boundary. The 
first well in this field was located in 
section 1, township 58 north, range 100 
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west, of the sixth principal meridian, 
and was completed in November at a 
reported depth of 1100 feet. The initial 
flow was estimated at 400 barrels. A 
number of equally good wells were 
completed on this field before the end 
of the year not only in Wyoming but 
across the state boundary in Carbon 
County, Montana, as well. 

In Fremont County, Wyo., activity 
in the fuel oil field, opened in 1914 near 
Lander, was revived late in 1915 and 
three productive wells were com- 
pleted before the end of the year. 

At Havre Hill County, Montana, ad- 
ditional tests inspired by the moderate 
flows of gas obtained in 1914 resulted 
in the completion of one well east of 
the city in November which was esti- 
mated to be capable of yielding over 
15,000,000 cubic feet of gas a day. Dis- 
tribution of this gas to consumers in 
Havre was commenced before the end 
of the year. 


State Mining Bureau Does Good Work in Oilfields 


The number of new oil wells drilled 
in California during 1915 was about 
240 as compared with over 400 drilled 
during the previous year. This de- 
crease, in conjunction with the natural 
decline in productiveness of wells, ac- 
counts for the ten per cent shortage 
in total production. Demand for oil 
has increased in the past few months, 
causing a reduction in storage. Prices 
of most crude oils have advanced up 
to or above the levels occupied before 
the outbreak of the European war, the 
stupendous gusher production of the 
Midway-Sunset field is probably 
largely over and therefore greater 
drilling activity may be expected dur- 


The sale by the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company of its old Harrison Street 
generating plant to the Union Station 
Company marks the passing of what 
was in its day the most celebrated 
power station in the country. In 1895, 
shortly after its construction, the plant 
had a total capacity of 6000 kilowatts, 
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ing 1916. In the five months since the 
State Mining Bureau was given charge 
of the work of protecting the oilfields 
against improper drilling methods, 
there have been reported 118 new 
wells, 157 deepening or redrilling jobs, 
and there have been only 27 wells 
abandoned. The bureau has also in- 
spected 118 wells where work was 
being done to exclude water from the 
oil sands. Proposed new work re- 
ported to the bureau during the week 
ending January 1, 1916, again shows a 
large number of new wells, but this 
time the scene of activity is shifted 
from the San Joaquin fields to those 
in the vicinity of Los Angeles. 


making it at the time one of the largest 
plants in existence. In late years the 
building has been used as a substation. 
The plant will be dismantled and the 
building torn down to make room for 
the new railroad station to be erected 
in the vicinity. The sale price was 


$1,300,000. 
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JOHN HENRY CARR 


FEBRUARY 14, 1864—JANUARY 12, 1916 


Johnny Carr is dead. And hundreds upon hundreds of friends in 
electrical and fraternal circles throughout the state mourn. The un- 
timely approach of Death has ended a life of usefulness and kindness. 
It has taken a loving husband; a true and generous friend; a loyal 
and efficient employee. 

John Henry Carr was born in London, England, and until his 
departure for the United States, which was one year before attaining 
his majority, he followed the business of railroading in his mother 
country. In the United States, he first took up his residence in 
Detroit where he entered the employ of the Detroit Electric Com- 
pany, beginning at the very bottom of the ladder, sweeping floors 
and pursuing the duties of an office boy. Possessed of an energy that 
knew no confines and an insatiable thirst for knowledge, he soon 
mastered the practical details of the electrical business and at the 
end of two years’ service in Detroit went west to San Francisco where 
he entered the employ of the old San Francisco Electric Company. 
After several years of service in the metropolis, a mining company 
secured his services as engineer of their properties in Shasta County, 
where he remained until 1897 when he went to Bakersfield for the old 
Bakersfield Gas and Electric Company. He remained with this com- 
pany until 1902 when he established the Kern Valley Electrical Supply 
Company, which he built into a very profitable concern. The business 
was sold in 1910 to F. J. Endert and for more than a year Mr. Carr 
attended to his private business affairs, later taking over the manage- 
ment of the Bakersfield steam heating plant and finally in January of 
1914 coming to Fresno to assume the management of the Valley 
Electrical Supply Company. 

December 21, 1898, Mr. Carr married Marie A. Huff, who with her 
daughter, Mrs. B. B. Mahan, are his closest surviving relatives. 

Mr. Carr was prominent in Masonic fraternal affairs. He first 
entered the fraternity in the Golden Gate Lodge No. 30 of San Fran- 
cisco, and later transferred his membership to Bakersfield Lodge No. 
224. He was a member of the Kern Valley Chapter No. 75 Royal 
Arch Masons, the Bakersfield Commandery No. 39 of the Knights 
Templar, the Fresno Bodies of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish 
Rite, in which he held membership of the Thirty Second Degree, and 
the Al Malaikah Temple of the Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine. 

Death came after a struggle of six weeks against a heart attack 
which finally developed into Brights Disease. His remains were taken 
to Bakersfield, where January 13th, services were held by the Masonic 
orders of that city, following which the body was returned to Fresno 
for cremation. The offices of the San Joaquin Light and Power Cor- 
poration in Bakersfield were closed the afternoon of the services, 
which were attended by the employees in a body. Assistant General 
Manager A. Emory Wishon and I. W. Alexander were the represen- 
tatives of the company among the list of pallbearers. 
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Times are Changing— Water Company Consumer 


Wants to Pay Cow's Back Bill 


That the public is beginning to re- 
alize the public service corporation has 
heart and soul and that there is a dis- 
position on the part of its customers 
to be more considerate in their dealings 
with it, is becoming more evident as 
each day passes, and this is no more 
emphatically emphasized than in a let- 
ter received by the collections depart- 
ment of the Fresno office earlier in 
the month. 

The letter was dated Dinuba, Cal., 
and except for the signature, which is 
deemed best not to make public, is in 
full as follows: 


Power Company, 

Fresno, Cal. 
Gentlemen: While living in Fresno 
several years ago, I kept a cow for a 


year and several months. I avoided 
paying the monthly water rental of 25 
cents imposed upon her. Will you be 
so kind as to inform me how much 1 
owe you? I cannot state definitely 
how long I kept her. It was for sev- 
eral months more than one year. So 
if you will forgive me, I will pay for 
it now as I am able to do so. Please 
answer. 


As the water company of course had 
no record of the cow, inasmuch as the 
owner at the time wished to hide its 
presence, the charges were waived with 
the compliments of the company and 
an expression of thanks and apprecia- 
tion of the customer’s fairness was dis- 
patched in the mail. 


Valuable Book on the Subject of “Resuscitation” 


We have received, through the cour- 
tesy of John Wiley & Sons, Inc., of 
New York, a copy of the Second Edi- 
tion of the booklet on “Resuscitation,” 
by C. A. Lauffer, M. D. 

This book carefully and accurately 
describes the Schaefer, or Prone Pres- 
sure Method of Resuscitation. This 
method is equally practical and ap- 
plicable for reviving victims tempo- 
rarily paralyzed from the effects of 
electric shock, asphyxiation, drowning 
and other causes, and is rapidly being 
recognized as the best and most ef- 
ficient method, not the least important 
feature being that it is a satisfactory 
one-man process. 


The University of Pittsburg is the 
first educational institution in the 
United States to establish a complete 
course of four years in petroleum geol- 
ogy, engineering, chemistry and all 
technical subjects relating to the in- 
dustry. It has just graduated its first 
class in this line. 
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The book is a repetition of the First 
Edition, of 1913, with considerable ad- 
ditional information, in which we note 
a condensed recapitulation of the re- 
suscitation method and a carefully 
worded, broad-minded warning against 
too much reliance on mechanical de- 
vices, particular emphasis being laid on 
the fact that up to the present time the 
safest and surest means is the manual 
process, applied immediately. 

This work is not only valuable to 
workers in the electrical industry, but 
is a book that should be in the library 
of every home and read well and 
often. 

E. J. CRAWFORD. 


In California, Stanford University 
has taken up the matter and V. E. Gar- 
fias, long associated with Ralph Arnold, 
is in charge of the course. He began 
his work with the last scholastic year. 
Dr. Arnold is engaged to conduct a 
similar course at Harvard and Colum- 
bia. 


“Hiram” Is Selling Electric Power In 
Bunches to Kern County Farmers 


Bakersfield, January 15, 1916. 
Dear Editor: 

Sufferin’ cats but I’m sorry I couldn't 
answer your nice Christmas letter any 
sooner, but we have been too gosh durn 
busy. You remember how we all com- 
plained last year about things a bein’ 
so tight an’ all that? Well you ought 
to see us now. No more three dollar 
hay for us. I don’t know what hap- 
pened among them Wall Street fellers 
but somebody has sure set er loose 
somewhere. Why things is boomin. 


About all we know here, somebody 
said, is oil, alfalfa and hogs. Well I 
guess that’s about right maybe. Any- 
how all the oil fellers is a smiling and 
every rig I’ve seen is a pumping for 
all possessed. And I guess I told you 
before, that we had 1650 horsepower 
in electric motors doin' that aforesaid 
pumpin just in Kern fields alone, to 
say nothing about Midway. I guess 
they got a wallopin lot over there too. 


Anyhow, to continue, the farmers 
here are wearin a smile too from ear 
to ear. Everybody's doin it—maybe 
the hogs too. I've been too busy to 
notice that. Charley Easton's a settin 
poles in the ground so fast that a feller 
can't get em tamped before some other 
feller is shinnin' up ta tie in the line. 


I suppose you know Mr. Pomeroy 
in the Weed Patch. Well he has 120 
acres on the Towne Ranch road, just 
below Doc Mitchell. He's a fixin to 
plant the hull thing in olives and 
grapes. Of course we're putting in a 
15 horsepower motor for him to ir- 
rigate that place. 


Then just below Pomeroy there's 
Hecks place. We are puttin’ in a 74 
horsepower motor there instead of that 
25 engine you used to hear barkin 
away. We're going to have less bark 
and more water on the Heck ranch. 


Did I mention George Peters, the 
County Farm Demonstrator? No? 
Well his place is just below Heck's 
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an' I guess most everybody knows 
George, because he is a regular Potato 
King. Raised 68 tons of spuds on 18 
acres in four months and sold em for 
$1840.00 last year. Going some? Well, 
George hated to give up his old engine 
but says he's a goin to like the juice 
better and we're puttin a 15 mule 
power motor in for him. Anyhow, be- 
low George's place there's Brinkman's. 
We're takin out J. J.'s old forty and 
usin’ 10 nice little electric horsepowers 
instead and he's so tickled that he don't 
know what to do. J. J. will have a 
nice ranch there, you see if he don't. 

I never told you about J. M. Dunn, 
did I? Well Dunn's place is just be- 
low Brinkman's an is 160 of the nicest 
alfalfa you ever set eyes on. We are 
takin out an old 40 engine and puttin 
in motors, a 15 and a 5. Say! Dunn's 
got a fine bunch of cows. - I'll take you 
down next time you're around. 

That Weed Patch is sure a comer. 
Why, we got orders now to put a 
motor in for Clark Bros. Yes sir—a 
ten, I guess George will hav ta do 
all the work on the place now, for I 
hear Steve's a goin to be “hitched” 
soon if the girl don't go back on him. 

I don't know what John Fowler's 
goin to do when Steve's married, you 
know he is Clark's neighbor now. They 
were great pals. Oh, yes, we're puttin 
in another motor for John too. It's a 
ten, same as Clark's. That's just a 
starter for John tho—he's got a lot 
more land to fix up when he gets 
around to it. 

By Gosh, I wonder if you knew 
about Phillips? He's away up there 
near where Fred Halls motor is a 
pumpin'. We're fixin up now to put 
a motor in for Phillips too—a 5 horse- 
power. I think that is. He's goin to 
have a nice place there Mr. Editor, I 
tell you. I didn't have much time to 
talk to him—he's been pretty busy 
puttin up a big barn and a lot of other 
work. I sure can't write letters any- 


more. I keep a gettin ahead of the 
durn pencil all the time. I expect it's 
no cinch either to get all the writin 
done on your magazine every month 
and get her roped and hog tied ready 
fer the printin’ machine. Well the edi- 
tor's got nothin on the farmers any- 
how. Farmin is no slouch job, even 
with electric power. You ought to 
come round some time an see how 
things are a goin ahead in these parts. 

Well I'll swear 1 most forgot tellin 
you about Derusha. You remember 
that truck farm out east of town? 
You'll remember because goin out Nile 
St, it’s the nicest lookin ranch you 
come to—finest lot of truck stuff raised 
there you ever saw. He just hauls it 
off the place by the wagon load all the 
time. He's goin to pump with elec- 
tricity this year. I guess he wore out 
the old engine. 
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I’m still workin at the old job just 
sellin power—nothin I'd rather be a 
doin tho'—unless maybe it would be a 
sellin more power. 

There's a lot of other fellers you 
know that is comin on this “five S” 
stuff. You know what I mean by that 
“five S" don't you? Sure—you have 
it right on the front page of your paper 
—says Service, Sure, Safe, Silent, Sat- 
isfactory—an’ I declare that’s about 
the way it turns out down here. 

Well, that makes about 100 horse- 
power we've just put on and if I ever 
get time I'll write you later on about 
those others. You, or any of the other 
fellers, drop in to see us—were feelin 
our oats a little just now cause we're 
gettin into our busy harness again— 
but then, the door’s always open. 

Yours Rubely, 
“HIRAM” CRAWFORD. 


Bean Straw a Valuable Adjunct of Every 
Farm and How it Should be Used 


Farm Advisor Conner of Stanislaus 
County says: 

There will be, during the next 
month, several hundred tons of bean 
straw burned in this county. Instead 


farmers should make some use of this 
straw for feeding purposes, as it con- 
tains considerable value, particularly 
when used to feed young stock or cows 
not milking. The straw should be 
stacked near the corral and thrown in 
the corral from time to time, thus 
allowing the animal to pick it over and 
what 1s not eaten may be used for bed- 
ding in the corral. 

Aside from the feeding value of this 
straw every ton contains nitrogen 
worth $9.36 if purchased in the form 
of commercial fertilizer. It also con- 
tains 36 cents worth of phosphoric 
acid, and $2.16 worth of potash. While 
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it is true, this fertilizing material is 
not immediately available, yet if the 
straw is thrown into a corral and al- 
lowed to rot for one season it will 
make manure just as good as any 
stable manure. 

Aside from this fertilizing value, 
when applied to the soil it will stimu- 
late the bacterial growth in the soil 
and thereby improve it. The usual ex- 
cuse that farmers make for not utiliz- 
ing this straw is that it is difficult to 
incorporate into the soil, but 1f handled 
as mentioned above, there should be 
no difficulty along this line, and it 
might be further added that practically 
all the soils in Stanislaus County need 
more or less organ matter: (1) to 
loosen up the soil, (2) to furnish plant 
food, and (3) to correct the slight 
alkali conditions that may be found in 
the soils. 
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Solving the Problem of Artificial Daylight 


All artificial illuminants differ very 
greatly in the color of their rays and 
none of them actually give a light cor- 
responding to daylight. The new 
Mazda electric incandescent lamp prob- 
ably comes nearest to actual sunlight 
and at the present rate of their im- 
provement by research engineers the 
time would seem not far distant when 
we can command the sunshine by 
pressing a button. 

The different colors of common 
illuminants is best shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Illuminant Color 

Average daylight ..White 

High sun .......... Yellowish white 

Low sun ........... Yellow to orange white 

Skylight ........... Bluish white 

Open arc .......... White, slightly yellow 
tint 

Closed are ......... White, violet tint 

Mazda incandescent.Nearly white, slightly 
yellowish 

Carbon ............ Yellow tint 


...Yellow tinted 
Greenish white 
Pale orange yellow 
Orange yellow 
Orange 


Acetylene flame 
Gas mantle 
Gas burner 
Kerosene 
Candle 

There are manv trades and crafts 
where daylight is absolutely essential, 
for color matching and color value 
work, such as paint and varnish fac- 
tories, paper mills, cigar factories, lith- 
ographing plants, etc. On cloudy days, 
and at night, these factories are very 
seriously handicapped for the want of 
proper illumination. For their benefit, 
"artificial daylight" lamps have been 
perfected. In these lamps a Mazda in- 
candescent bulb is used and the color 
corrected by a special glass screen 
which absorbs the too prominent colors 
until the result is practically “day- 
light." 

For accurate color work north sky- 
light is almost universally employed. 
To imitate this a glass screen, com- 
posed of several coloring elements 
properly balanced in the composition, 
has been developed to be used with an 
enclosed Mazda lamp. 

In most cases less exact color work 
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is necessary and for this purpose the 
colored glass screen alters the light 
to correspond with noon sunlight. 


Many color-matching units have 
been installed in department stores and 
wholesale dry goods and millinery 
stores. In most cases individual units 
have been placed over counters; how- 
ever, color-matching rooms have been 
equipped with several of the units con- 
cealed in the ceiling. For general 
lighting the sunlight units have been 
installed throughout entire floors in 
dry goods, paint and wall paper stores 
and in wholesale millinery and dry 
goods stores. In several paint and var- 
nish factories the color-matching units 
have been utilized in the laboratories 
and the sunlight units have been used 
in paint shops. 

Several artists are using "artificial 
daylight" for easel work. "These lamps 
also have proved satisfactory in litho- 
graphing art rooms where the color 
work 1s exacting, where inks are mixed 
and over the color printing presses in 
order to save the time required to go 
to a window with the proof sheets. 


In several paper mills and one oil 
refining plant artificial daylight is em- 
ployed for accurate color work. In the 
former cases the lamps are utilized for 
mixing dyes in order to tint tones of 
paper to exact shades. The artificial 
skylight lamps have met with favor in 
cigar factories, where they are used for 
sorting cigars and leaf tobacco. Sev- 
eral art showrooms and one art exhibit 
have already been lighted with the new 
lamps and it is likely that one of the 
largest art museums in the world will 
soon be lighted with artificial davlight 
throughout. 

New and sometimes unexpected uses 
for artificial daylight are continually 
arising. The lamps have been installed 
in the operating room of a hospital, as 
physicians have found them useful for 
diagnosing manifestations of skin dis- 
eases. A large group of dentists have 
commended the use of artificial skv- 
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light for selecting and matching ar- 
tificial teeth. A similar use is found 
in the matching of buttons. Recently 
night classes in horticulture were or- 
ganized in a technical high school and 
ordinary artificial light was found to 
be unsatisfactory. Artificial daylight 
lamps were installed in the greenhouse, 
thus making it possible to carry on the 
night work with the same success as 
in the daytime. A photographer has 
adapted them for viewing transparent 


autochrome portraits. A chemist in a 
steel mill had difficulty in recognizing 
certain chemical reactions at night, and 
inasmuch as the steel mills operate 
twenty-four hours per day, the ar- 
tificial proved very helpful. Several 
jewelers are purchasing diamonds un- 
der artificial skylight. The slightest 
color can be detected as readily as in 
daylight. Yellow stones are particu- 
larly difficult to detect under ordinary 
artificial light. 


DEVELOPMENT IN ELECTRICAL CIRCLES 


Submarines utilize storage batteries 
and electricity for power when sub- 
merged. 


Last year the total output of the 
5521 central electric stations in this 
country was 14,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours. | 


According to the monthly report just 
published by the electricity bureau at 
Tokyo, electric enterprises in Japan at 
the end of May numbered 615, the com- 
bined capital amounting to $303,410,786 
in United States currency. 


A tiny electric lamp on the front 
porch and another on the back porch, 
left burning all night, will keep night 
prowlers and burglars away, because 
no thief cares to take a chance in the 
light. They need darkness and black 
shadows for their protection. One 
two-candle-power lamp for the front 
porch and another on the rear porch 
can be turned on all night for a few 
cents a month, which is cheap burglar 
insurance. 


Among the new electrical devices is 
a small camera for photographing 
meter readings. This will tend to put 
an end to the disputes that often come 
up regarding monthly current con- 
sumption. A print from the negative 
attached to the bill will serve to bring 
the consumer, bill clerk, meter reader, 
and meter together just as effectively 
as if they were grouped in the cellar 
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or attic at the time the reading was 
taken. 

Electrification of all railroad lines 
within the metropolitan area of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, and the construc- 
tion of a subway to connect the north 
with the south terminal, were advo- 
cated at a hearing held October 15 by 
the Terminal Commission now consid- 
ering improvements in railroad freight 
and passenger handling in Boston. 

The first keel plates of the new bat- 
tleship California were set in place 
with imposing ceremonies at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard on October 14. 
Three years will elapse before this bat- 
tleship will be ready for service. Her 
propellers will be driven by electric 
motors, the first venture of this kind 
by any government. 

In Holland, marsh land, shallow 
lakes and other areas covered with 
water are being drained by motor- 
operated centrifugal pumps. As the 
motors are equipped with float 
switches which start the pumps as the 
water level rises, there is eliminated 
the constant attendance required where 
windmills, steam engines or internal- 
combustion engines are used as prime 
movers. About 53 large marsh tracts, 
each with its own pumping equipment, 
are now supplied from two 3000-volt 
distribution systems. A number of 
community electric pumping plants are 
also employed for such drainage work. 
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The latest departure in motor driven washing machine 


“Klean Kwick" Washing Machine to Aid In 
Reducing Load of Woman Power 


The much dreaded wash day need 
not confront the housewife now. Im- 
proved appliances now do away with 
the former drudgery and back-aching 
labor. 


Note one of these modern appliances 
in the illustration. The old washboard, 
over which so many backs have ached, 
is gone. In its place has come the 
modern rapid vacuum washing ma- 
chine driven, not by hand, but by an 
electric motor tucked away under the 
machine and protected from all water 
and moisture. 


When the Du Mond Manufacturing 
Co., of Cedar Falls, Iowa, designed this 
“Klean Kwick" washing machine, they 
worked on the principle that soap and 
water clean clothes by the action of 
the soapy water through them, regard- 
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less of the process. Pounding clothes 
with a slab on a rock at the side of 
a stream, or rubbing them back and 
forth on a washboard, clean the clothes 
but the work is fatiguing and the 
clothes are soon worn out from the 
severe usage in laundering. So to ob- 
tain the desired action of the water 
through the clothes without wear and 
with little effort, a stomper or vacuum 
cup was designed to move up and 
down in the tub of clothes. This forces 
the water back and forth through the 
garments first by suction and then 
pressure. The vacuum cup is attached 
to the lower end of a vertical plunger 
rod set in extra long bearings and is 
driven by the motor. 

Not even the wringing is done by 
hand. The wringer, too, is driven from 
the motor, which is capable of operat- 


San Joaquin Light 
ing both the washer and the wringer 
at the same time. So while a machine 
full of clothes is being washed, clothes 
can be rinsed and run through the 
wringer from the washtub to the 
oe basket ready to be hung up to 

ry. 

Furthermore the “Safety First” idea 
is not overlooked in the construction 
of this machine as a release lever pro- 
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tects the operator from injury in the 
wringer and all working parts of the 
machine are guarded. 

After the wash was on the line what 
a job it used to be to move away the 
benches and clean up. With the 
“Klean Kwick” machine the benches 
are easily folded up compactly with the 
machine, which is moved aside until 
the next washday. 


Handy Portable Air Supply Outfit for 
Autoists and Filling Stations 


Autoists like to be able to inflate 
their tires while buying gasoline or 
accessories and the station that is best 
equipped and most convenient will get 
their business. 


An economical portable air supply ' 


outfit, which is shown in the illustra- 
tion, is manufactured by the Leader 
Iron Works of Decatur, Ill. The com- 
plete outfit consists of a motor, air 
compressor, automatic controller, air 
tank and fixtures. 

The motor is a Westinghouse one 
horsepower repulsion induction type, 
having a high starting torque and low 
starting current. Frequent starting 
and stopping of the motor is eliminated 
by the use of a 14x36 inch welded air 
tank which is of sufficient capacity to 
inflate several tires. The air pressure 
in the tank is maintained at a value 
between 110 and 150 pounds by an 
automatic controller on the motor. 
Thus air at the desired pressure is 
always available. 

The compressor has a 2%x3 inch 
cylinder which is air cooled and pro- 
vided with a hand unloader. Fittings 


A great hydro-electric power project 
is on foot in Ireland for the utilization 
of the tremendous head of water con- 
stituted by the western loughs, or 
lakes. The falls of the Shannon, below 
Lough Derg and Lough Ree, are ex- 
pected to develop not less than 60,000 
horsepower even during summer, and 
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for connection are furnished as well 
as a 5-inch pressure gauge, pop valve, 
drain cock and other convenient acces- 
sories. 


For filling auto tires 


the River Erne, below Lough Erne and 
Lough Oughter, is calculated to be 
capable of nearly 40,000 horsepower. 
The idea is to provide electric light and 
power for all the cities of Ireland, on 
the general plan of the plants of 
Niagara and Keokuk in the United 
States. 


| 
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Calaveras County has joined the San 
Joaquin Valley Counties Association. 

The farmers of the Wasco and Shaf- 
ter districts recently heard a talk on 
the diseases of the potato. 

The Southern Pacific Company has 
announced plans for the remodeling of 
its passenger depot in Fresno. 

The Santa Fe Company has an- 
nounced a night freight schedule over 
its new east side branch owing to the 
increase in citrus shipments. . 

D. W. Wallis, for fifteen years past 
cattle superintendent for the Miller and 
Lux corporation, has resigned and in 
the future will devote his activity to 
the management of his personal busi- 
ness affairs. 


The imitation cow which has been 
a feature of the Kern County dairy ex- 
hibit at the San Francisco and San 
Diego expositions is sought after for 
advertising purposes by a milk con- 
densing company. 

According to the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce there were 
20,000 tons less barley stored in the 
warehouses of Stockton, Port Costa 
and San Francisco the first of this year 
than on the same date for 1915. Lack 
of ocean-going ships has caused a de- 
crease in shipments. 


The discovery of a large deposit of 
magnesite on the Hedberg ranch in the 
foothills back of Lindsay has been 
made, and Los Angeles parties who 
have become interested have begun de- 
velopment work. There are now seven 
magnesite mines operating in Tulare 
County, employing more than three 
hundred men. 


It has been reported on good author- 
ity that the million dollar sugar factory 
at Corcoran, which has lain idle for a 
number of years, will be reopened this 
season as the result of the great ac- 
tivity in sugar beet planting through- 
out the valley. Farmers are finding 
that sugar beets offer a fine oppor- 
tunity for a quick turn over. 
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Persons interested in rice culture are 
now making plans for the beginning of 
the coming seasons plantings. The 
recent heavy rains have put the ground 
in excellent condition for working and 
the growers who appreciate the value 
of early preparation are losing no time 
in getting their land ready. 


The Associated Oil Company re- 
cently purchased 1,000,000 barrels of 
oil from the Independent Oil Pro- 
ducers' Agency, one-half of the deliv- 
ery being made from the Coalinga field 
and the remainder from the Kern River 
field. The price is variously reported 
from 4275 cents to 45 cents per barrel. 


The State Highway Commission has 
announced its willingness to plant trees 
along the new state highway from the 
end of Union Avenue to the mouth of 
Tejon Canyon, in Kern County, pro- 
viding the county of Kern will furnish 
the trees. The supervisors of Kern 
are disposed to do their part, thus in- 
suring one of the most beautiful drives 
in the entire state. 


With the curtailment of the Euro- 
pean fig supply, California fig growers 
are anticipating a profitable season. 
Normally about 12,000 tons of Smyrna 
figs are imported annually. Last year 
only 1400 tons of figs were imported, 
reducing the holdover to 5000 tons in 
consequence. The normal demand for 
figs is about 14,000 tons annually. If 
the war continues it is expected that 
there will be practically no imports 
this season. 


Sugar cane as a substitute for sugar 
beets will be tried in Kern County this 
year. Two Wasco farmers are getting 
ready to put in this crop, the reports 
of the remarkable success of a similar 
experiment in Arizona causing their 
action. [t is said that sugar cane is 
much easier to handle than sugar 
beets, as it requires no cultivation or 
thinning after it is planted and is much 
more easily harvested. Cane brings 
Sl5 a ton if it tests 15 per cent sugar. 
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A boys’ agricultural department has 
been organized in the Madera High 
School. 

The farmers in the vicinity of Clovis 
have joined in the movement to secure 
the services of a farm adviser. 

The Kern-Tulare exhibit will be con- 
tinued during the present year at the 
Panama-California Exposition at San 
Diego. 

The Tipton district is now producing 
$140,000 worth of butter and cream an- 
nually as well as sending out 600 cars 
of other produce. 


$60,000 was expended by the Con- 
solidated Canals Company during the 
past few months in cleaning canals for 
the coming irrigation season. 

The Wasco Farm Center recently 
heard a talk on walnut culture. Many 
of the colonists are interested in this 
crop and the indications are that con- 
siderable planting will result. 


The Valencia growers in the Tulare 
County orange districts report their 
crops uninjured by the late frosts and 
they are anticipating a crop worth 
$1,500,000 of first quality fruit. 

Contracts have recently been made 
by Turlock melon growers for the dis- 
posal of next year's crop. A buyer 
representing an Oakland firm has 
signed the output of 2000 acres. 

Herman Miller, owner of the model 
farm on the Lerdo lands in Kern 
County, has announced the planting of 
an additional 120 acres to olives, mak- 
ing in all 160 acres on the property. 


The Wheeler ranch, eight miles out 
of Tulare on the Lindsay road, con- 
sisting of 1500 acres, 220 of which are 
in alfalfa, has been leased to Los An- 
geles parties with an option to pur- 
chase. 

Ben D. Harris of San Francisco is 
planning to prepare a section of land 
near Wasco for rice cultivation next 
season. He 1s arranging for the drill- 
ing of six water wells and will lease 
the property to growers. 
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The post office force of Hanford 
have moved into the new $70,000 fed- 
eral building recently completed. 

French-prunes are to be given a trial 
in the Edison district this year. An 
orchard of ten acres, the first prune 
trees to be seen in the Edison district, 
one of the orange raising centers of 
the county. 

It is expected that 10,000 additional 
acres will be planted to alfalfa this 
spring in Kings County, making in all 
an acreage of 60,000 in that county. 
The great part of the new alfalfa is 
going in on the west side. 


Farmers, automobile dealers and 
automobile owners of the San Joaquin 
Valley, at a meeting in Fresno, pro- 
tested to President Wilson and mem- 
bers of Congress against the proposed 
emergency war taxes on gas engine 
horsepower and gasoline. 


A contract has been let for the con- 
struction of twelve miles of the Pat- 
terson and Western Railroad. The 
line will connect with the Southern 
Pacific at Patterson and will serve an 
extensive farming and mining territory. 


Porterville grain men are receiving 
$1.50 for grade wheat. A consider- 
able quantity of grain has been held 
in this district in anticipation of the 
price raising to $1.75 but the curtail- 
ment of shipping to Europe has caused 
the price to remain stationary. 


The returns from the grain crop of 
the Cuyama and Carrissa plains ter- 
ritory this year, is said to be between 
$30,000 and $40,000. One shipping firm 
handled at their two warehouses, 
1,880,563 pounds of wheat, 126,849 
pounds of barley, and 63,365 pounds 
of wheat, 126,849 pounds of barley, and 
63,365 pounds of Egyptian corn. Be- 
sides this there were six carloads ot 
wheat that did not pass through their 
hands, and there is a considerable 
quantity still in the hands of the 
farmers, some being held for higher 
prices and the rest for seed wheat. 
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Visalia recently installed additional 
motor fire apparatus at a cost of 
$12,000. 

Directors of the South San Joaquin 
Irrigation District have sold $50,000 
worth of irrigation bonds to the state 
at 83% cents on the dollar. 

September 2nd has been decided on 
by the State Board of Agriculture as 
the opening date for the state fair in 
Sacramento this year. The fair will 
close September 9th. 


Kings County has purchased forty 
acres of rock land in Tulare County 
to be used as a rock quarry for the 
furnishing of material for the construc- 
tion of the county highway system in 
that county. 


A record-breaking grain crop for 
eastern Stanislaus is now being put in, 
according to grain men, and next sea- 
son’s acreage will be in the neighbor- 
hood of 50,000. At present indications 
the crop will be at least as large as 
any ever seen in that neighborhood. 


The state highway from Bakersfield 
south to Tejon Canyon, a distance of 
thirty-two miles, has been completed, 
making in all a total of 65 miles of 
state highway now completed within 
the boundaries of that county. Thirty- 
three miles north from Bakersfield to 
the Tulare County line was completed 
a year ago. Work on the county high- 
way system is now well under way and 
iS progressing very favorably. 


The year's reports of the Merced 
Creamery show that 356,178 pounds of 
butter were made at the local plant 
in 1915, and that $86,705 was paid to 
dairymen of this community for but- 
ter fat. Both figures represent a gain 
over the preceding year. The total 
sales of the plant’s product for Decem- 
ber, 1915, amounted to $7,933.30, as 
compared with $7,563.18 for the cor- 
responding month of the year before. 
Plans are being carried out for increas- 
ing the business of the creamery dur- 
ing the present year. 
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It 1s estimated that 2,598,390 pounds 
of pears were grown in El Dorado 
County in 1915, while during the same 
year the potato production was 
1,890,000 pounds. 

The first experiment in the growing 
of onion seed in the Visalia district 
commercially will be made this year by 
J. B. Agnew, who will have forty acres 
planted under his direction. 


The Forest Service exhibit, which 
attracted much favorable attention at 
the Panama-California International 
Exposition, San Diego, will be con- 
tinued during all of 1916, and its in- 
terest and value will be greatly en- 
hanced by the addition of material 
transferred from the San Francisco 
Exposition. 

Approximately five thousand acres 
will be planted to grain in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Wasco this year. 
Nearly all of this will be barley with 
a little oats here and there. Practi- 
cally no one will attempt to raise 
wheat after the disastrous wheat sea- 
son last year when the rust took about 
60 per cent of the crops in this end of 
the San Joaquin Valley. 


John McMillan, a Wasco merchant, 
has concluded a deal for 320 acres, con- 
sisting of the south half of section 20, 
range 24, six miles northeast of Wasco, 
and he will begin immediate prepara- 
tions for planting the entire tract to 
rice during the present season. Mr. 
McMillan will develop four wells and 
install four pumping plants for irriga- 
tion water. 


Eighty per cent of the exhibits of 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition have 
been removed and the exhibit palaces 
will be ready for wrecking within 
twenty days. Twelve thousand tons of 
exhibits have been handled by out- 
going railroads and steamships, while 
San Francisco agents for machinery 
and mchanical displays have received 
7500 tons. Of the shipments to date 
25 per cent were foreign displays. 
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Members of the Strathmore Cham- 
ber of Commerce are raising funds for 
the installation and maintenance of an 
exhibit at the national orange show in 
San Bernardino next month. 


Officials of the San Joaquin Valley 
Sugar Company state that in excess of 
8000 acres will be planted to sugar 
beets this year, of which more than 
4000 acres are already planted. This 
will be almost double any previous 
acreage. 

According to a report made public 
by the State Dairy Bureau this week 
Tulare County now ranks fourth in 
butter production in the state and bids 
fair to advance into third position very 
shortly. Last year 4,787,690 pounds of 
butter were made by Tulare County 
creameries, an increase of 425,400 
pounds over the previous year. 


Whether the California Associated 
Raisin Company shall be continued as 
a growers’ co-operative selling agency 
or change its function to that merely 
of a packer, returning to the specula- 
tive system in vogue before its forma- 
tion, is the question put squarely to 
the stockholders. The directors have 
framed the ultimatum that unless 
15,000 acres are signed up before April 
Ist, they will surrender the contracts 
they now have with the growers. The 
present crisis in the raisin business is 
not caused by any desire of the Cali- 
fornia Associated Raisin Company, nor 
by any lack or failure on its part. The 
Associated has made good. It has 
secured profitable prices for every man 
in the business, and that in the face 
of extremely difficult financial and 
other conditions. The crisis is caused 
by the increasing proportion of the 
raisin acreage not under contract to 
the Associated. The outside grower 
is responsible, and upon his action at 
this time the outcome depends. 
Whether it shall be success or failure, 
prosperity or disaster, for the raisin 
industry, depends upon his decision. 
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Dairymen of Kings County are av- 
eraging $150,000 monthly on the cream 
checks. There are close to 17,000 cows 
in Kings County. 

Not satisfied with the attractions af- 
forded to tourists by its splendid high- 
way system of 330 miles of improved 
roads, San Joaquin County 1s planning 
a comprehensive scheme of tree plant- 
ing along its highways that will make 
travel within its borders even more in- 
viting. 

Shipping figures for the year 1915, 
compiled for Atwater, in Merced 
County, and nearby points, show that 
the years sweet potato output from 
that district was 425 carloads, or 
10,200,000 pounds, which is the great- 
est sweet potato exportation from any 
single district west of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


The Merced Chamber of Commerce 
is making plans for a very active year, 
under the guidance of Secretary W. N. 
Harris. Among the policies decided 
upon are the following: To devote 
more work to improvements within the 
county, and to co-operate with and pro- 
mote all schemes to better marketing 
conditions for farming, this line of 
work to supersede immigration efforts; 
to capitalize the county's proximity to 
Yosemite by advertising the national 
park with a view to sharing in the ben- 
efits of tourist travel; to urge and pro- 
mote good roads development; to abol- 
ish “mummied” and processed fruit 
displays, except for decorative pur- 
poses, and replace them with practical 
exhibits such as statistical charts and 
graphics ; to have frequent meetings of 
all standing committees in order to in- 
sure ceaseless activity ; to increase the 
number of "get-together" meetings, 
both of the promotion and commercial 
bodies within the county, and with 
those of other counties; to follow up 
the 7000 inquiries about San Joaquin 
Valley land elicited by the exhibits at 
the two expositions last year. 
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One hundred benches, formerly in 
use at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
in San Francisco, have been added to 
the equipment at Luther Burbank Park 
at Porterville. 

According to information which has 
been secured by the Porterville Fish 
and Game Protective Association, the 
climatic conditions in the foothills are 
not suited to the propagation of wild 
turkeys. 


The organization of a cow-testing 
association is being promoted by a 
large number of dairymen of Merced 
County. Dairymen representing about 
1000 cows have been secured in the en- 
rollment list to date. 


Experiments which have been com- 
pleted at the cannery of the Tulare 
County Growers’ Association in Por- 
terville show that ripe olives can be 
successfully packed without the use of 
brine. The new process will result in 
a saving of about 20 per cent in freight 
charges. 

F. J. Rauh, a dairyman living near 
Bakersfield, is the inventor of a cream 
and milk can, whose sanitary advan- 
tages will not fail to interest. The can 
is so arranged as to allow the fresh air 
to come into contact with the milk at 
all times, thus preventing any odor and 
insuring keeping the milk fresh. Many 
creameries and dairymen have ex- 
pressed a lively interest in the inven- 
tion. 


Rice growers of Sutter and Yuba 
counties are now combining forces in 
a movement to eliminate blackbirds 
from the rice fields. It is planned to 
inaugurate a campaign to have the leg- 
islature enact a law permitting the sale 
of blackbirds in the open market. At 
the present time growers declare that 
it costs them an average of $10 per acre 
to fight the blackbird nuisance and 
that, despite this fact, much damage is 
caused by the birds. If necessary, it 
will be urged that a bounty be placed 
on the birds. 
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Over $235,000 was the revenue from 
beans for Merced and Stanislaus coun- 
ties in 1915. California shipped nearly 
80,000 tons in 1915. If not now, bean 
production will be next to alfalfa and 
butter in this locality before many 
years. 


The State Agricultural Society has 
at its office in Sacramento a large 
quantity of garden seeds which will be 
distributed free to applicants by mail 
or otherwise, in any part of the state. 
Requests for the seeds should be sent 
to the secretary, Chas. W. Paine, Sac- 
ramento, Cal. The seeds come in as- 
sorted packages, several varieties of 
the most useful being included in each 
package. It will be unnecessary to 
designate what varieties are wanted. 


It appears that there is still a chance 
for the homesteader in California. 
Joint announcement was made re- 
cently by Registrar J. B. Sanford and 
Receiver Grace B. Caukin of the local 
United States Land Office that on Feb- 
ruary 10th more than 80,000 acres of 
land in this state will become enter- 
able under the provisions of the en- 
larged homestead act. A big rush is 
expected, and all clerical force avail- 
able 1s being mobilized to meet the 
situation. Authorization for opening 
80,080 acres of arid and semi-arid lands 
in the state to entry was yesterday re- 
ceived from Washington. In the list 
are 880 acres in Alameda County, 
29,800 in Monterey, 6,680 in Merced, 
22,920 in San Benito, 17,320 in Fresno, 
and 3,280 in San Luis Obispo counties. 
These lands have heretofore been 
subject to entry under the non-mineral 
land law, but under the designation of 
"enlarged homesteads,’ application 
may be made for 320, instead of 160 
acres. Plats showing the vacant land 
in the various townships are being pre- 
pared and in a few days may be pro- 
cured at the local United States Land 
Office in the Customs House.—S. F. 
Chronicle. 


Independent Oil Producers’ Agency Report 
of California Oil Operations 


Following is the December report of the production and field operations of 
the California oil districts as prepared by the Statistical Department of the 
Independent Oil Producers’ Agency at Los Angeles: 


Daily Averages 


r E 6 E fa ba 

District E " E E E E 5 9 

-ERE g a E E 

v oT oc E o S > * 
mu a E NE E E 2 á è 
Kern River ......... .. 9 3 1,483 715,958 23,095 23,415 19,801 
McKittrick .......... De ud ws 262 266,800 8,606 8,772 10,607 
Midway-Sunset ...... 19 47 11 2 1,317 3,279,506 105,791 108,119 135,361 
Lost Hills-Belridge .. 5 11 3... 255 355,872 11,480 10,999 13,220 
Coalinga ............ 1 13 1 1]) 808 1,054,424 34,014 33,662 43,705 
Santa Maria ......... l Gs ai 242 397,226 12,814 12,500 11,689 
Ventura-Newhall .... .. IO veio e 436 | 91,258 2,944 3,280 2,586 
Los Angeles-Salt Lake .. .. .. .. 696 165,131 5,327 5,353 6,732 
Whittier-Fullerton. .. .. 62 6 1 595 1,066,803 34,413 34,502 37,974 
Summerland ........ .. TEC 102 4,500 145 150 163 
Total eorr hos ... 27 172 24 4 6,196 7,397,478 238,628 240,753 281,841 
November .......... 24 161 20 12 6,149 7,222,608 240,753 238,028 
Difference .......... 3 11 4 8 47 174,870 2,125 43,213 
Shipments and Stocks 

Stocks: December: 1st, 1015 2s oos sas one dae a sea a 56,807,399 
December Production si fice coset da veru ER es cn Kee Ue SER 7,307,478 
LOCA Ases ea e qu RD aie eens We AMEN uum a d 64,204,877 
December Shipments to Trade .......1 od Rate SI 8,227,697 
Stocks January dst. 1910 £o du aa o oe a Bad 55,977,180 
Stocks Reduced December ...........................eeeeees a 830,219 
Stocks January 1st, 1915 ease sch aa tomber E ee a Ces 58,259,119 


Daily Averages 


DAILY December November 1914 
PrOdUCHON” Jesi web IRSE eles 238,628 240,753 281,841 
Shipments oido Pon nda Exod 265,409 2/6,486 258,825 
ShOFLge- cue ds Ed Miu TE 26,781 35,733 *23,825 
Oil Shut Iud ome store ete ordo A ee 15,000 15,000 18,500 
Potential Shortage .................... 11,781 20,733 *41,516 
Surplus 


The merchants and shippers of  modations here the past summer and 
Chowchilla are getting up a petition the Southern Pacific, which does a 
for a new Southern Pacific station. large volume of business here, will be 
The Chowchilla Pacific, a little feeder asked to provide a station that will re- 
branch owned by separate interests, flect the importance of the new town 
has provided very good station accom- as a shipping point. 
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Crude Oil Prices at the Well 
San Francisco, Cal., January 14, 1916 


Effective Dec. 28, 1915, Standard Oil Company offers the following 
prices for crude oil at the well: 


San Joaquin Valley Fields 


(Kern River, Midway-Sunset, McKittrick, Lost Hills-Belridge, Coalinga) 
14 degrees to and including 17.9 degrees gravity .............. Per bbl., $0.43 
18 degrees to and including 18.9 degrees gravit 44 

and for each increase in gravity of one (1) full degree above 18.0 degrees 
gravity, one (1) cent per barrel additional. 


Ventura County 


25 degrees to and including 25.9 degrees gravity .............. » .67 
and for each increase in gravity of one (1) full degree above 25.0 degrees 
gravity, one (1) cent per barrel additional. 


Whittier-Fullerton Field 


16 degrees to and including 17.9 degrees gravity .............. " .48 
18 degrees to and including 18.9 degrees gravity .............. » .49 
and for each increase in gravity of one (1) full degree above 18.0 degrees 
gravity, one (1) cent per barrel additional. 


Summary of Gross Production and Shipments of California 
Crude Oil for the Year 1915, Prepared by the 
Independent Oil Producers Agency 


Gross Daily Gross Daily Gross Changes Daily 

Production Average Shipments Average Stocks In Stocks Average 

Janm dO Srta dem araia. canes 58250119. kaka Seda 
Jan. 7,698,316 248,333 7,233,766 233,347 58,723,669 Inc. 464,550 14,986 
Feb. 6,948,929 248,176 6,137,503 219,196 59,535,095 “ 811,426 28,980 
March 7,967,197 244,103 7,473,359 241,076 59,628,933 “ 93,838 3,027 
April 7,336,900 244,563 7,195,044 239,835 59,770,789 * 141,856 4,728 
May 7,686,517 247,952 7,760,592 250,341 59,696,714 Dec. 74,075 2,389 
June 7 443,957 248,132 7,586,046 252,868 59,554,625 “ 142,089 4,736 
July 7,738,643 249,634 7,643,049 246,550 59,650,219 Inc. 95,594 3,084 
Aug. 7,680,047 247,743 8,077,586 260,567 59,252,680 Dec. | 397,539 12,824 
Sept. 7,330,038 244,334 7,778,807 259,293 58,803,911 “ 448,769 14,959 
Oct. 7,675,146 247,585 8,599,681 277,409 57,879,376 “ 924,535 29,824 
Nov. 7,222,008 240,753 8,294,585 276,486 56,807,399 *' 1,071,977 35,733 
Dec. 7,397,478 238,628 8,227,697 265,409 55,977,180 “ 830,219 26,781 
1915 89,725,776 245,824 92,007,715 252,076 Decrease 2,281,939 6,252 
1914 102,871,907 281,841 94,470,989 258,825 Increase 8,400,918 23,016 


Decrease 13,146,131 36,017 2,463,274 6,749 


Note:—The daily average of production shut in was 18,000 barrels in 1915 
as compared to 18,000 barrels in 1914. 
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E A 
: 1 
4 o 2 
: Deliver the Goods ; 
D There's a man in the world who is never turned down, x 
- Wherever he chances to stray ; E 
4 He gets the glad hand in the populous town, ; 
2; Or out where the farmers make hay; ^ 
7 He's greeted with pleasure on deserts of sand, 
7 And deep in the aisles of the woods; 
A Wherever he goes there’s a welcoming hand— 
4 He's The Man Who Delivers the Goods. l 
. The failures of life sit around and complain; É 
é The gods haven't treated them right; E 
7 They've lost their umbrellas whenever there's rain, E 
/ And they haven't their lanterns at night; T 
7 Men tire of the failures who fill with their sighs, 
2 The air of their own neighborhoods; 
A There's a man who is treated with love-lighted eyes— 
7 He's The Man Who Delivers the Goods. 
* One fellow is lazy and watches the clock, 
x And waits for the whistle to blow; 
A And one has a hammer with which he will knock, 
| And one tells a story of woe; 
And one, if requested to travel a mile, 
É Will measure the perches and roods; 
But one does his job with a whistle or smile— 
He's The Man Who Delivers the Goods. 
One man is afraid that he'll labor too hard— 
The world is aye yearning for such; 
And one man is always alert on his guard, 
Lest he put in a minute too much; 
And one has a grouch or a temper that's bad, 
É And one is a creature of moods; 
E So it's hey for the joyous and rollicking lad— 
a For The One Who Delivers the Goods! 
" —Walt Mason in the “Fra.” 
b l2: ed EL ME E o d oo SS ST 
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1916—The Year of Electrical Prosperity! 


10 per cent 


of the people of 
the United States 
derive their daily 
living, directly or 
indirectly, from 
the electrical in- 
dustry. 


* 


Tbe splendid 
work of the great 
electrical inven- 
fors would go for 
little if their work 
was not supple- 
mented by anarmy 
of men to give the 
widest and most 
useful application 
fo means and 
methods the inven- 
tors have thought 
out. 

We cannot all 
be inwentors. We 
can all do our part 
to carry the bene- 
Sits of electricity 
to our fellow-men, 


— HENRY L. DOHERTY, 


70 per cent 


of the people of the 
United States come in 
contact with the bene- 
fits of electricity every 
day in their lives. 


aK 


In five years we saw 
your business double, the 
investment going from a 
half billion to a billion. 
and then, in the next 
five years, we saw it 
more than double again 
and the investment ex- 
ceed ttvo billion dollars. 

Such figures bring a 
Forcible realization that 
you are working in a 
field of constructive de- 
velopment, that cannot 
be matched in industry. 


President, —FRANK A. VANDERLIP, 
“o eps pur g for HA iic Jo etter President, 
velepmont. a FEES — j bo al National City Bank, 
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A Word of Appreciation 


That the officials and stockholders 
of the San Joaquin Light and Power 
Corporation are pleased with the vic- 
tory of the Jitney Ordinance referen- 
dum election held in Bakersfield Janu- 
ary llth is evidenced by the number 
of congratulatory telegrams and let- 
ters that have poured in from them. 
All seem to be impressed with the 
wonderful spirit of loyalty and friend- 
liness displayed by the San Joaquin 
family and their friends in Bakersfield. 
Without this co-operation, this kindly, 
kindred feeling between employees, 
and between employee and employer, 
our splendid victory at the polls would 
not have been possible. Our em- 
ployees were quick to realize that right 
was on our side, and the unselfish and 
enthusiastic manner in which they and 
their families labored on election day, 
and for weeks in advance in prepara- 
tion for that day, has made every one 
interested in the Company and who 
watched the fight, proud of the splen- 
did personnel of our organization. 


It is a source of satisfaction to know 
that our San Joaquin family and their 
friends have always the best interest of 
the San Joaquin Light and Power Cor- 
poration at heart, and, no better dem- 
onstration of this fact could be given 
than the recent Bakersficld election. 
It has shown the general public that 
a public service corporation 1s inhuman 
onlv from a legal standpoint; that, in 
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fact, it is composed of a great body or 
loyal workers, trained in their respec- 
tive positions, bound together by a be- 
lief in the policy of the Company for 
which they work and by their close 
personal association and respect for 


one another. 
A. G. WISHON, 
General Manager. 


Empire Builder's Tribute 
to Electricity 


On the occasion of the recent Elec- 
trical Prosperity Week, James J. Hill, 
the empire builder and railway mag- 
nate, paid the following tribute to elec- 
tricity: 

"Electric energy can be carried any- 
where and into it other physical forces 
may be easily transformed. It has, 
therefore, taken the place of millions 
of human hands. Nor is there any as- 
certained limit to which its uses may 
be put. A great transformation has 
been wrought in the lifetime of a sin- 
gle generation. 

“Railroad engines, street cars, eleva- 
tors, all sorts of power machinery are 
now fitted with electric motors. The 
mysterious force is busy about our 
houses, lighting, sweeping, washing. 
cooking, heating and performing deftlv 
and quietly scores of lesser tasks. The 
country calls for it. Much of the 
manual labor about the farms might be 
performed by this subtle agent that 
already knows how to milk a cow." 


The Waste in Woman Power 


No one cares to think of the work 
that women do in terms of horsepower, 
least of all the women themselves, but 
a moment's study of these figures is 
startling in its revelation. 

There are now 15,000 six-pound elec- 
tric laundry irons in use in a large 
eastern city. Few women and no men 
realize what this means in actual labor 
saving. Where one electric flatiron is 
now used the housewife formerly re- 
quired at least three six-pound “sad” 
irons, and while one was in use two 
had to stand on the stove to heat. 
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Fifteen thousand electric irons have 
therefore replaced 45,000 “sad” irons. 
At six pounds apiece, this means 
270,000 pounds, or 135 tons. 

Now, the constant use of this enor- 
mous amount of old irons meant a tre- 
mendous outlay of energy or exertion 
of strength that was required every 
ironing day, equivalent to 2400 horse- 
power, and this was simply termed 
"woman's work!" It should be termed 
the waste of woman power! 


An Asset That Never Depreciates 


The customer's eye sees first the 
things that affect him personally and 
the effect of a disappointing personal 
experience is ten times as powerful and 
far-reaching as the influence of good 
service for the simple reason that bad 
news travels faster always. If a cus- 
tomer comes into the office of a light- 
ing company to pay his bill and is 
greeted cordially by the cashier and 
receives such treatment that he goes 
away smiling he is not apt to talk 
about it to his friends. Courtesy and 
good-natured, fair dealing are expected 
nowadays and though the enjovment 
is no whit less they do not occasion 
comment. However, let the man who 
comes to pay his bill encounter the 
dark looks and short answers that are 
so freely dispensed by the clerk who 
is temperamentally afflicted with an 
uncontrolled and chronic grouch and 


the customer walks out with a feeling . 


of irritation that will outlive and out- 
work any good impression that could 
possibly be implanted there. The man 
who has been offended cannot help re- 
membering and there are very few of 
us who do not talk about the offense 
while the sting is felt. No one can 
tell how far the word will spread nor 
with what accumulation of hurtful in- 
fluence. 


Valuable New Books for Electrical 
Engineers 


We have received from the author, 
Prof. F. E. Austin, of Hanover, N. H., 
copies of three books, which he has re- 
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cently published, and which should 
prove very interesting, not only to 
students of electrical engineering, but 
to men engaged in the practical ap- 
plications of the electrical art. 


"How to Make a Transformer for 
Low Pressures" is the title of a book- 
let in which the author elucidates in a 
most comprehensive manner the fun- 
damental principles of transformer de- 
sign. In this book and its companion 
book, entitled "Directions for Design- 
ing, Making and Operating High Pres- 
sure Transformers," are incorporated 
all the fundamentals which go to make 
a static transformer. Both books will 
be particularly acceptable to those who 
desire to acquire a thorough under- 
standing of the principles of trans- 
former design. Directions are given 
in each book for the making of a par- 
ticular type of transformer, but the 
knowledge gained from the study of 
the examples, intelligently applied, 
should qualify the student for the de- 
sign of transformers of other char- 
acteristics. 


The third book, entitled "Examples 
in Alternating Currents," has for one 
object the assistance of students who 
are pursuing courses in Electrical 
Engineering. Calculus is made the 
medium for the solution of a large 
number of the problems in the book. 
In it are contained directions and in- 
structions for the solution of almost 
any problem which is to be found in 
the study -of alternating currents. 
Pressure and current components are 
illustrated with corresponding vector 
diagrams. The chief value for Elec- 
trical Engineers will be found in the 
carefully tabulated arrangement of 
mathematical and electrical data. This 
book will be a most valuable addition 
to the library of an advanced student 
of Electrical Engineering. 


Aided by the government wireless 
telegraph towers at Washington, San 
Francisco, San Diego, Panama, and 
Honolulu, these far-removed places 
were joined by radiotelephony a few 
weeks ago. Honolulu, 4900 miles 
away, heard Washington distinctly. 


Preparedness 
Him: “Will you share my lot?” 
Her: “Is there a house on it?” 


Take a Chance 
Bar: “May I have this dance?” 
Maid: “But I don't know you.” 
Bar: "You've got nothing on me, 
kid.” 


Oh, How True 
Marcel: “Do you know, Claude, 
chorus girls have a hard time?” 
Claude: “Yes, they do have to bare 
a great deal.” 


Overdoing It 
Producer: “The comedians seemed 
nervous. What they needed was life.” 
Critic: “You're too severe! Twenty 
years would be enough.” 


The Cup That Cheers 
He clasped his arm about her waist, 
And on her lips he pressed a kiss. 
Quoth he, “I've sipped from many a 
cup, 
But ne'er from a mug like this.” 


Be Sure Twice 


Benedick: “Every man ought to 


have a salary that will enable him to ' 


marry.” 
Bachelor: “Yes, and then he ought 
to have sense enough to stay single.” 


Cause for Joy 

During a G. A. R. encampment, a 
woman, amid a crowd of spectators on 
the day of the parade, was making her- 
self conspicuous by her noisy hurrahs 
and excited waving of a flag as the 
old “vets” marched past. 

One of the bystanders told 
sharply to shut up. 

“Shut up yourself!” she retorted. “If 
you had buried two husbands who had 
served in war, you would be hurrahing 
too.” 


her 
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How He Would Improve It 
“What do you think of our scheme 
for the Christmas decorations?” she in- 
quired. “It is holly over laurel leaves.” 
“Very good,” he replied, “but per- 
sonally I should prefer mistletoe over 


yew.” 


War Orders 

A business man took a hurry-up 
lunch in a down-town cafe. Said he, 
checking up what he had already or- 
dered, “Here, waiter! where are the 
olives? Hold on! Bring me half a 
melon and some cracked ice.” Whereat 
the waiter loudly shouted: “Dum- 
dums, half a bombshell and a bowl of 
shrapnel.” 


Buses (U Silent, as in Mud) 

Buses are of three kinds: Omni, jit- 
ney and incu. 

Sometimes the first two become the 
latter, and then there is a “for sale" 
ad. 

The omni is perhaps the commonest 
kind, taking the towns by and large, 
especially by. 

The regular village omnibus is a 
cross between a milk wagon and a 
hearse. 

It is as springless as the Sahara 
desert, and is lighted for the trips to 
the night train with a seventeen-skunk- 
power-one-sixteenth-candlepower ker- 
osene glim, whose chimney is in deep 
mourning. 

The jitney bus is of newer vintage, 
but is already accumulating a charac- 
teristic perfume. 

In fact, it has always been in bad 
odor with street railway companies 
and their stockholders. 

The incu kind may be almost any- 
thing from a wife to a carbuncle. 

The plural of incubus is incubi. 

And while an incubus 1s a singular 
thing, it is almost always in the plural. 
— Exchange. 
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A Celestial duck who has the pluck 
to wear the name of Chow Tuck Yuck 
has run amuck with opium truck and 
gotten pinched by a Canuck. Oh, my, 
such luck! 


Literally Speaking 

Descriptive writing in the Kansas 
City Journal: “They were in a roman- 
tic country. All along the coast the 
buoys were hugging the shore. The 
sound of the fishing smack was heard 
now and then as the waves kissed the 
beach and an arm of the sea half en- 
circled a sandy waste." 


Self-Evident 


Professor: “You have a wonderful 
talent for painting!” 

Muriel: “Dear me, professor, how 
interesting; how can you tell?” 

Professor: “I see it in your face!” 


Trade Winners 

The man who deals in sunshine is the 
one who gets the crowds; 

He transacts a lot more business than 
the one who peddles clouds. 

And the salesman who’s a frowner 
will be beaten by a mile 

If the man at the next counter meets 
his patrons with a smile. 

— Christian Science Monitor. 


Patting Him in the Face 

The two colored brothers were ap- 
parently about to come to blows. 
Rhetorical threats had been flying fast. 

"Niggah, don't mess wid me,” 
warned one, “'cause when yo' do yo' 
sure is flirting wid a hearse." 

"Don't pesticate wid me, niggah,” 
replied the other, showing his great 
bony fist; "don't fo'ce me fo' to press 
dis upon yo', 'cause if yo' do, Ah'll hit 
yo’ so ha’d Ah'l separate yo’ ideas 
from yo’ habits; Ah'll just nacherally 
knock yo’ from amazin’ grace into a 
floatin’ opportunity.” 

“If yo’ mess wid me, niggah,” re- 
plied the other, “‘Ah’ll jest make one 
pass, an’ dere'll be a man pattin’ yo in 
de face wid a spade tomorrow morn- 
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This Goes Hard 
“Here's where I get away with some 
rough stuff," said the burglar, as he 
swiped a roll of sandpaper. 


In After Years 


It gives a woman a jar when she 
asks her husband if he loves her as 
much as ever to have him glance up 
from his newspaper and answer absent- 
mindedly, “Uh-huh.” 


His Ardor 

Miss Gladys Guggles (coyly) : “Does 
yo' rully love me, Cla'rence?" 

Clarence Snuckles (passionately) : 
"Love yo'? Why, I analyzes yo' so 
dat I'd radder heah yo' chew gum dan 
to listen to a minstrel band! Dat's 
how I loves yo’!” 


Too Observing 

A lady and her little daughter were 
walking through a fashionable street 
when they came to a portion of the 
street strewn with straw, so as to 
deaden the noise of vehicles passing 
a certain house. 

“What’s that for, mother?” said the 
child, to which the mother replied: 
“The lady who lives in that house, my 
dear, has had a little baby girl sent to 
her.” 

The child thought for a moment, 
looked at the quantity of straw, and 
said: “Awfully well packed, wasn't 
she, mother ?" 


Safety First 


A plumber was sent to make some 
repairs in a private residence. As he 
entered with his apprentice, the lady 
of the house happened to be passing 
through the hall. 

"Lizzie," she called to her servant, 
"see that my jewel case is locked at 
once." 

The plumber understood. He in- 
stantly removed his watch and chain 
from his vest with a significant air and 
handed them to his apprentice. 

"George," he said to the youth, "take 
these right back to the shop. Evidently 
this house isn't safe." 
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“Sure Pop and the Safety Scouts” 
ADVENTURE NUMBER ELEVEN 


“Just For Fun” 
(Copyright 1915 by the World Book Company, Chicago, Illinois. Reprinted by permis 


sion of the publishers from “Sure Pop and the Safety Scouts.” 


The book sells postpaid 


for 42 cents and may be purchased from Cunningham, Curtiss and Welch, Los Angeles, or 


from H. S. Crocker, San Francisco. 


The adventures of “Sure Pop” printed in these col- 


umns are numbered as they appear in the book and not as to their sequence here.) 


The twins missed Chance Carter 
during the next few weeks. The boy 
had been a regular nuisance in some 
ways, for he was always getting into 
scrapes; but he was a clever lad and 
had a way of making up games that 
nobody else seemed able to think of. 

“It does seem lonesome without 
Chance,” Bob told Sure Pop when the 
broken leg had kept their friend tied 
up indoors for a week or more. “And 
yet we don’t get into half as much 
trouble when he isn't around.” 

Sure Pop looked wise. “Perhaps it's 
because Chance hasn't learned that he 
must play according to the rules,” he 
said. “The fellow who is always tak- 
ing chances isnt playing up to the 
rules of the game.” 

“Anyhow,” said Betty, “Chance has 
had his lesson now. By the time he's 
able to run around again, he will be 
ready to quit taking chances.” 

Sure Pop changed the subject, 
though a shrewd twinkle seemed to 
say that it would take more than one 
lesson to teach Chance how to play 
lifes game according to the rules. 
“How'd you like to take a trip with 
me today?” | 

"Fine!" exclaimed Bob and Betty. 
"Where?" 

"To a kind of moving picture 
show," answered Colonel Sure Pop. 
"Let's start right away, then. And be 
sure you wear your Safety First but- 
tons." 
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The twins couldn't help smiling at 
the idea of going anywhere without 
their magic buttons. They boarded 
the crowded street car with Sure Pop 
and stood beside the motorman all the 
way to the railroad yards. It seemed 
as if somebody tried to get run over 
every block or two, and the way the 
people crossed the crowded streets in 
the middle of blocks was enough to 
turn a motorman's hair gray. 

"How'd you like to be the motor- 
man, Bob?" 

"Well, I tell you, Sure Pop, I don't 
believe it's as much fun as it looks 
from the outside. If fellows like 
Chance and George would ride beside 
the motorman for just one day, seeing 
what he has to see right along, they'd 
be Safety workers forever after. Look 
at that, now! Those chaps have no 
business to cross in the middle of the 
block." 


"Nobody has," agreed Sure Pop, 
with a keen glance at Bob. The boy 
flushed as he remembered what he 
himself had been doing when he first 
felt the warning touch of the Safety 
Scout's hand. 

He and Betty noticed, too, how care- 
fully Sure Pop looked all around him 
before leaving the car, and they did 
likewise. Two short blocks more and 
they were in sight of the railroad 
roundhouse. The Safety Scout stuck 
his head inside the great doorway and 
peered around at the smoking engines 
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that impatiently awaited their turn. 
“There she is!” he exclaimed. “There’s 
old Seven-Double-Seven!” And he 
waved his hand at the engineer up in 
the cab. 

The three climbed into the engine 
cab, where the fireman stood waiting 
with his eye on the steam gauge. 
From the way the engineer shook 
hands with Sure Pop, the twins de- 
cided they must be old friends. 


“Got my orders?” asked the en- 
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Be ready to rub 


“You just wait. 
your magic buttons when I say the 
word, both of you, and you'll see some 
moving pictures you'll never forget 
—pictures of what might happen to 


boys and girls like yourselves. The 
pity of it is, it does happen, every day 
of the year.” 

Sure Pop paused to call their atten- 
tion to some little blurry patches of 
blue scattered along the track. ‘Wild 


He ripped open the envelope 
Sure Pop handed him, glanced at the 
message, nodded to the fireman, and 


gineer. 


gently shoved open the throttle. The 
big, powerful engine answered his 
touch like a race horse. With a warn- 
ing clang of the bell, they slipped down 
the shining track, through the crowded 
yards, and toward the city limits. 

“Bob, what are you looking for?” 
asked Sure Pop. 

Bob went on looking in all the cor- 
ners of the cab as if greatly puzzled. 
“Looking for the moving picture ma- 
chine,’ he said with a grin. “I 
thought I heard you promise us a mov- 
ing picture show.” 
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flowers," he said. "Pretty things, 
aren't they? If we weren't going so 
fast, we'd stop and get some." 

The engineer scowled. "Pretty? 
They don't look pretty to me any 
more. Look there, now!” 

The brakes jarred as he spoke, and 
the shriek of the whistle scattered a 
group ahead. Several young couples, 
going home from town by way of the 
railroad track, had stopped to gather 
wild flowers. One couple was walk- 
ing hand in hand over the railroad 
bridge, deaf at first to whistle and bell 
and everything else. Suddenly they 
heard, looked up, and turned first one 
way and then another, uncertain as to 
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whether to jump off the bridge or to 
stand their ground. 

“Is it any wonder that I don't like 
the flower season?” grunted the en- 
gineer in disgust. “It’s the worst time 
of all, seems to me. Now you'd think 
those young fellows and girls were old 
enough and would have sense enough 
to keep off the railroad's right of way, 
wouldn't you? But look at ’em!’ 

He mopped his forehead and glared 
ahead at the frightened couple, holding 
the panting engine at a standstill till 
they could scramble off the bridge. 

“They act as if we had nothing to 
do but just watch out for 'em," he went 
on, getting under way again. “They 
got off scot-free this time, but imagine 
what old Seven-Double-Seven would 
have done to 'em if this had been my 
regular run! Forty miles an hour on 
schedule—and where would they be 
now? 

“It’s the same old story, day after 
day—boys riding bicycles down the 
tracks, when the road's ten times 
smoother and a million times as safe! 
Boys playing on the turntables and 
getting crippled for life, one by one! 


“They'll run like mad to get across 
the track ahead of a fast train—and 
then stand and watch it go through! I 
ought to know—I did it myself when 
I was a boy, but little I knew then of 
the wav it wrecks an engineer's 
nerves! 

“They flip the cars and try to imi- 
tate the brakeman without the least 
idea of how many thousands of brake- 
men have lost their lives just that wav. 
They crawl under cars, instead of wait- 
ing or going around. Why, Colonel, 
the railroads kill thousands and thou- 
sands of people every vcar—you know 
the figures—dozens every day, week 
in and week out. And somebody's 
badly hurt on the railroads every three 
minutes or less—and a third of them 
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are boys and girls and little children! 
That's what I can't stand—the little 
folks getting hurt and getting killed, 
when just a bit of common sense 
would save them! Oh, if their fathers 
and mothers had an idea—" 

The big engineer choked up for a 
moment. “Even on the trains," he 
added, "when they're safe inside the 
cars, they get hurt. I'm not the only 
one that worries on my run—ask the 
conductor. He'll tell you how they 
run up and down the aisle, till a sud- 
den jar of the brakes throws 'em 
against a seat iron or into the other 
passengers. They get out into the 
vestibules, which is against the rules, 
and when the train takes a sudden 
curve they get smashed up." 

Three minutes later he slowed down 
for the twins to watch the fast mail 
thunder past. It was near a village 
crossing, and a little group of bovs 
stood waiting. As No. 777 came to a 
stop, the twins saw that most of the 
bovs had stones in their hands. 

On came the fast mail, tearing past 
the little village as if it were not even 
on the map. The mail cars—the 
smoker—the long rows of glass win- 
dows, a head beside each— 

Smash! The flying splinters of glass 
told of one stone that had found its 
mark. The boys ran like scared cats 
around the corner into a lumber yard. 

“Little cowards!” — The fireman 
glared angrily after them. “They may 
have killed somebody on that train 
—they don't know!” 

"Rub your buttons!” whispered Sure 
Pop, whose eyes were still fixed on the 
fast mail, now disappearing in a cloud 
of smoke and dust. 

Bob and Betty rubbed. At their 
first touch of the magic button the dis- 
appearing train took on a queer, unreal 
look, like a film at the “movies.” 

They seemed to be inside one of the 
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cars. They seemed to be watching a 
sweet-faced old lady — somebody's 
grandmother — snowy -haired, kind, 
gentle, not used to traveling, as even 
the twins could see. She kept looking 
first at the time-table and then at an 
old key-winding silver watch she wore 
on a quaint little chain around her 
neck. 

Her lips were moving, smiling. 
"Only two stops more," she seemed 
to be saying, "and then I shall see 
little Jim.” She took a kodak picture 
out of her handbag and looked at it 
long and lovingly. She glanced out of 
the window and saw a group of boys 
standing by the village crossing ''to 
watch the fast mail go through." She 
liked boys. She smiled at them—she 
did not see the stones in their hands. 

Smash! The other passengers sprang 
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to their feet as one of the stones, 
thrown at random, shivered the car 
window into bits and struck the kind 
old face, full between the eyes. A 
quick, startled cry—a pitiful fumbling 
of kind old hands before shattered 
spectacles and eyes suddenly blinded 
—and the moving pictures seemed to 
fade away. The twins were left with 
the sickening fear that perhaps little 
Jim’s grandmother might never see 
him after all. 

“Oh! oh!” gasped Betty, rubbing her 
eyes. “How terrible!” 

Bob caught Sure Pop by the arm. 

“Did we imagine it, Sure Pop—or 
was it true?” 

“Too true,” said Sure Pop, sadly. “It 
happens almost every day somewhere 
—where boys throw stones at the cars 
‘just for fun'!” 


Fire Protection Means—First, Carefulness and Cleanliness 


Every employer, foreman, and work- 
man knows that care is the best safe- 
guard against accidents. It is also the 
best safeguard against fire. A clean 
shop or store is not only healthier and 
safer against accident and fire; it is 
also more efficient. 

Most fires are due to lack of care 
plus lack of cleanliness. These fires 
will be avoided if everyone is required 
to observe the following rules: 

Don’t throw matches, cigars, or 
cigarettes on the floor where there is 
inflammable material. “No Smoking” 
should be strictly enforced. 

The terrible Triangle Waist Com- 
pany fire started. from a cigarette 
thrown onto scrap material. One hun- 
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dred forty-five employees lost their 
lives. 

Put all floor sweepings, greasy lunch 
papers, oily waste, paint, rags, etc., in 
metal safety cans. These cans should 
be emptied every night and the con- 
tents should preferably be burned un- 
der the boiler. 

Don’t let oily metal chips or filings 
accumulate on wood floors or be mixed 
with combustible material. 

Put ashes in metal cans only; dont 
pile ashes against a wooden partition. 

Don’t let waste paper, wood, or other 
rubbish pile up around machines or 
tables. Workmen should be given time 
to clean up at least once a day. 

Keep all gasoline, benzine, etc., in 
small safety cans; keep main supply 
outside of building. 
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Social Effect of the Safety Movement 


In an address before the recent con- 
gress of the National Safety Council, 
Ida M. Tarbell, the distinguished jour- 
nalist and student of social affairs, 
stated in the progress of her remarks: 

There is a class of effect that is very 
important to my mind, and that is what 
is called the social effect of the safety 
movement. I take it that most of the 
suffering and misery in this world 
comes from indifference of somebody 
to the need of the man inside. We 
have thought very little of the other 
fellow. This is a tremendously in- 
dividualistic nation. We have been an 
individualistic nation. We have said, 
"Well, if I do this thing, then I have 
done my part, and the other man must 
do the same, he must take care of him- 


self." We have this illustrated in busi- 
ness, of course, but we have it illus- 
trated in our own person. Take the 


automobile. The pages of the daily 
newspapers in New York are among 
the most barbaric reading that we 
have, because daily they record the 
deaths of women and children and in- 
nocent men through the thoughtless- 
ness of automobile drivers. The auto- 
mobile owns the road. I am one of 
the few people left in the country who 
get pleasure in driving a horse, and | 
am never driving a horse but that I 
feel that there is a large portion of the 
community that feel I have no place 
in this day and generation. “Get off 
the road." That is the spirit with 
which they come. "You don't belong 
here." Now the safety movement says 
right along, “You must take care of 
the other fellow. You cannot injure 
yourself without possibly  injuring 
many others. His life is in your hands. 
No matter how humble you are in this 
industry, the lives of all the men on 
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the floor may be in your hands." That 
is what you say all the time. 

I have been very much interested in 
the safety bulletins of the Illinois Steel 
Company and the very terse and force- 
ful way in which they have driven 
home this idea that you must look out 
for the other fellow. "That is not sim- 
ply your business, it is the business 
of everybody. Now, this is one of the 
great aims of society—to get us all to 
looking out for the other fellow, so 
that the whole thing will work 
smoothly. The great way in which 
this is done, of course, is through the 
principle of co-operation, and I think 
one of the greatest things that safety 
is doing in this country is impressing 
upon the public the vital necessity of 
co-operating if you are going to get 
anywhere. The whole result, the 
whole explanation, the keynote of this 
whole thing, 1s more perfect co-opera- 
tion. They tell me, those who have 
studied results in different industries, 
that while one-third may come from 
safety devices, the other two-thirds is 
organization. To my mind the great 
contribution that the steel corporation 
has made to the safety movement has 
been through this matter of co-opera- 
tion. 

There is another point that seems 
to me very profound and very impor- 
tant, and that is, that as one goes on 
in the safety movement one begins to 
look differently at human beings. Life 
becomes a precious thing. You get 
some idea of the sweetness and the 
sacredness of life, and when you have 
caught that, you are not willing to 
sacrifice men and women for any re- 
sult. You say, “We must have some 
other way of settling our quarrels; we 
must have some other way of getting 
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on in the world and progressing and 
winning wealth; we must have some 
other way of winning culture; we must 
progress not by the sacrifice of human 
life.” Supposing the nations could see 
that as you safety men, begin to feel 
the sacredness of this thing, and say, 
“Why, when we sacrifice men it is be- 
cause our bungling of it is a sure proof 
of our own incompetence.” Do you 
think we should have such an ex- 
hibition again as we have on the other 
side of the water now? The great 
business of those of us who believe in 
peace, who believe in a world where 
industry shall go on peacefully and 
prosperously, is to fight militarism, and 
I don't know that anybody is putting 
a surer sword into militarism today 
than those who are, like you, spreading 
a sense of the sacredness and sweet- 
ness and hope of life. 


The Litany of Labor 


I believe in Safety First because the 
loss of my ability to labor means suf- 
fering for those I love most on earth; 
it leaves to the mercies of a more or 
less indifferent world those whom 
every workman desires most of all to 
protect. & 

I believe in Safety First bécause it 
tends to conserve my ability to labor 
and that ability is my sole capital; los- 
ing it, I am bankrupt. 

I believe in Safety First because my 
safety means the safety of my fellow- 
workmen. In risking myself I risk 
others. 

I believe in Safety First because the 
bread I earn with my own hands is 
sweeter to me and mine a thousand 
times than charity in any form. 
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“Fooling and Scuffling" 


These are two elements of danger 
that are prevalent in every institution 
where labor is employed, especially in 
those establishments employing boys 
or young men. 

How to successfully stop these dan- 
gerous practices has been a problem 
that has engaged the attention of many 
employers. 

Too often the industrious workman 
is made the victim and caused to suf- 
fer in many ways on account of the 
pranks of a fellow employee. 

Accidents from this source are far 
too numerous, and there is no pos- 
sible way to provide guards for pre- 
venting these kinds of accidents. 

A handball court or a portion of the 
yard set aside for the use of the young 
fellows will give them an opportunity 
to work off their excess of spirits with 
little danger to their fellow employees 
either through “horse-play” or “prac- 
tical joking." 

Some may consider that the only 
effective way to put a stop to these 
practices is to discharge the employee 
in indulging in them. 

But this sometimes means the loss 
of*n otherwise efficient workman and 
a disorganization of the force. 


In one plant an effective method, 
that resulted in almost entirely abol- 
ishing these dangerous practices, was 
to appeal to the hearts of the boys, 
arousing their humanitarian instincts, 
and impressing upon them the serious 
consequences and responsibilities that 
they may be obliged to bear should 
they be the cause of some misfortune 
befalling their fellow employee. 


Fresno 

Vice-President A. C. Balch was a 
visitor in Fresno from his headquar- 
ters in Los Angeles, the latter part 
of December, and accompanied Gen- 
eral Manager A. G. Wishon on a trip 
of inspection over some of the power 
house operations. 

General Manager A. G. Wishon 
made a business trip to San Fran- 
cisco during the month. 

Assistant General Manager A. 
Emory Wishon went to Bakersfield a 
week before the jitney ordinance ref- 
erendum election held in that city Jan- 
uary llth, to personally supervise the 
campaign mapped out for the enforce- 
ment of the law. Mr. Wishon was 
accompanied by Mrs. Wishon and chil- 
dren. Shortly after his return from 
Bakersfield Mr. Wishon was called to 
Los Angeles and from there went up 
the coast to the districts in that ter- 
ritory for a trip of inspection and con- 
ference with Manager D. P. Mason. 

Assistant General Manager E. B. 
Walthall was a business visitor to San 
Francisco during the month. 

General Superintendent E. A. Quinn 
was in Bakersfield with his car over 
the jitney election and from there ac- 
companied by E. E. Bullard, went to 
the coast counties districts where a 
short time was spent in gathering data 
for the erection of the new steam plant 
at Santa Maria. 

Kelley Courtwright has been placed 
in charge of the Valley Electrical Sup- 
ply Company following the death of J. 
H. Carr, the former manager. 

Ralph C. Mallory, chief clerk of the 
Bakersfield office, was a visitor in the 
Fresno office during the month, com- 
ing up for a conference with Auditor 
Speed. 

Fletcher A. Easton and Mrs. Easton 
arrived from the coast shortly after the 
first of the year and are comfortably 
domiciled in Fresno. Mr. Easton will 
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devote his time during the next few 
months to the launching of the elec- 
tric stove campaign soon to be in- 
augurated throughout the valley. 

Jack Walsh went to his home in 
Santa Rosa to spend the holidays with 
relatives. 

A. S. Kalenborn, electrical engineer 
in charge of construction of the new 
Merced Falls power house, was in his 
Fresno office several times during the 
month. 

Substation Foreman W. H. McKen- 
zie was at Henrietta during the recent 
storms and had considerable difficulty 
in getting away owing to the almost 
impassable condition of the roads. 

Miss E. Pearl Ellithorpe spent a 
week in Bakersfield on account of the 
jitney election. She accompanied Mrs. 
Wishon and children in automobile on 
the return, which was made by way 
of Visalia. 

Chief Inspector J. M. Buswell was 
in Bakersfield over the jitney referen- 
dum election and then spent a few 
days in the west side oilfields. Mr. 
Buswell is chairman of the Commercial 
Club committee in charge of the com- 
ing winter sports carnival and excur- 
sion under the auspices of that organi- 
zation to be held at Huntington Lake. 

A. M. Frost, district agent at Selma, 
was a visitor in the Fresno office dur- 
ing the month. 

The three children of Charlie Lang, 
operator at the Copper Mine switching 
station, were afflicted with whooping 
cough during the month and for a time 
the comfortable Lang home much re- 
sembled a hospital. The victims are 
making excellent headway now. 

Electrical Superintendent E. JT. 
Crawford suffered the theft of his 
bicycle during the month. The vehicle 
was found a week later by the city 
police department and returned to him 
in as good condition as when it was 
taken from his home. 
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C. M. McCardle, district agent at 
Dinuba, had an exciting encounter 
with auto thieves while on a visit to 
the Fresno district during the holidays. 
One evening, upon arriving in Fresno, 
he parked his machine and after trans- 
acting the business before him, he re- 
turned to find his machine gone. He 
at once notified the police and by ex- 
cellent work on their part, the auto 
was returned a few hours later. It had 
been taken by boys, who drove it to 
Fowler on an evening's lark. 


Frank Klippel, of the inspection de- 
partment, visited the Corcoran, San- 
ger and Madera districts during the 
month. 

Jack Walsh, according to the boys 
in his department, has taken a great 
fancy to the town of Riverdale. To be 
correct, it is probably not the town 
that offers so much of an attraction as 
the presence of a fair-haired damsel 
therein. During the recent extension 


work in that locality Jack was on the 
job from early until late. 


How Jake Herzog's heart was broken. Showing his water service wagon in collision with a 


Ford roadster. 
the other machine. 


H. H. Hughes, the valley represen- 
tative of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, was in 
the Fresno office on several different 


Occasions during the month. 


District Agent Paul B. Wilson was 
in town several times during the 
month. The days of Paul's single- 
blessedness are rapidly drawing to a 
close and within the next few weeks 
he will be departing for Oregon where 
the wedding bells are scheduled to 
ring forth. Paul will bring his bride 
to a comfortable little bungalow which 
is being erected for the newlyweds in 
the northern city. 
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Jake made every effort to avoid the smash, but the fault rested with the driver of 
Jake’s car was not badly damaged, however, and was soon again in service. 


Construction Foreman Mark Web- 
ster has been putting in the time this 
month at the Merced Falls power 
house wiring up that new structure. 


Relief Operator P. C. McCorkle en- 
joyed a short vacation over New Year's 
at the Tule River power house. 


A number of representatives of the 
General Electric Company were in 
Fresno from their San Francisco head- 
quarters during the month, in connec- 
tion with business matters pertaining 
to their respective departments.  R. 
M. Alvord, F. D. Fagan, Jack Van 
Huysen and E. P. Gibson comprised 
the list. 
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O. A. Walthall, district agent at 
McFarland, was a visitor in the Fresno 
office during the month, while return- 
ing from a visit to relatives in Modesto. 

Under the direction of C. Forslund, 
a line crew is building the 10,000 volt 
line from Power House No. 3 to Ray- 
mond, over to a 30,000 volt distribution 
line, and substations are being installed 
at the town of Raymond and at Coarse 
Gold in connection therewith. Com- 
plete service will soon be installed in 
Raymond, much to the pleasure of resi- 
dents of the locality. 

W. E. Whittington, district agent at 
Los Banos, was a visitor in the Fresno 
office during the month while on his 
return from spending the holidays with 
relatives near Dinuba. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Orr entertained 
a number of visitors over the holidays 
at their attractive bungalow at the 
Strathmore substation. In addition to 
two daughters and a grandson of the 
popular operator, who came from their 
homes in the northern part of the val- 
ley, Mrs. Myrtle Ranear and W. H. 
McKenzie were members of the party. 

The announcement of the approach- 
ing marriage of Miss Helen Eby, sten- 
ographer in the collections department, 
to Mr. Alexander Robb was recently 
made. The nuptials will be celebrated 
some time during the approaching 
month. Both young people have wide 
circles of friends in Fresno, all of 
whom extend the very best of wishes 
to the happy young couple. 

E. J. Roff has entered the employ 
of the company as assistant to Travel- 
ing Auditor E. S. Irwin. 


W. O. Minkler and C. M. Lynn are 
filling in temporarily on the clerical 
force in the consumers department. 


Leonard Stevens, formerly statis- 
tician of the accounting department, 
resigned his position the first of the 
year to enter the dairy business, and 
J. H. Zimmerman was appointed to 
succeed him in the department. The 
following were thereby promoted to 
the vacancies automatically made all 
along the line of the department: N. 
E. McCabe, Roscoe Van Buren, L. H. 
Heintz, and Robert Palm. 
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Miss Blanche Ball has been perma- 
nently installed as stenographer for 
Auditor D. M. Speed. 

S. E. Hickman has entered the em- 
ploy of the company in the consumers 
department. 

A change has been made in the sten- 
ographical arm of the statistical de- 
partment. Miss Josephine Bradshaw 
departed for San Francisco around the 
first of the year, and Miss Maxine 
Jones is now installed in the position. 


Taft 


The most destructive and unusual 
windstorm that has ever occurred in 
the San Joaquin Valley, according to 
the memories of old-time residents who 
have made their homes in this locality 
for years, visited the west side oilfields 
of Kern County Monday, January 17, 
and when it had passed over, a count 
recorded 484 oil well derricks on the 
ground. There was some damage to 
buildings and the service lines of the 
San Joaquin Light and Power Corpo- 
ration, likewise, were injured through- 
out the field, but no loss of life oc- 
curred. The structure and machinery 
of an oil well derrick represents an in- 
vestment of from $3,000 to $5,000 and 
the great loss from this cause alone 
can be contemplated, although, how- 
ever, the loss is hardly a complete one 
as much of the material can be used 
in rebuilding if not damaged too badly. 
Another loss, and of far greater mag- 
nitude, is the production that neces- 
sarily cannot be had until the derricks 
are again in place over the wells. On 
this score, it is estimated that the op- 
erating companies will lose from 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000. Practically 
all of the companies suffered, those of 
course having the larger number of 
derricks being the heaviest losers. 
There since has been a great activity 
in rig building throughout the differ- 
ent fields, and all the available men and 
material have been reached for. 

District Agent Jack Carter, Line 
Foreman Jerry Lamarsna and the boys 
working under them strove heroically 
for days and nights following the big 
storm, restoring service as quickly as 
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ppg ga on Christmas Eve at the home of District Agent and Mrs. Jack Carter at 
Midway. hristmas tree was a regular one and “Santa Jack" dispersed the cheer in his cus- 
tomary happy mood. From left to rient the happy pathering is Mrs. Myrl Fin Ar Fink, Mrs. 
J. B. Carter, Miss Ruth Evans, J. B. Carter, J Gallman, Mrs. Gallman and Ball. 


possible. Help was dispatched them Lamarsna and the other with Ed Pitt- 
from Bakersfield and other districts. man at the wheel, started out, the parts 
An expedition sent from Fresno to for the broken auto being in the latter 
repair the West Sixty near Devils Den car. Between McKittrick and the Den, 
had a nerve-racking experience and Pittman’s car went out of commission, 
finally was compelled to call upon Taft and Jerry was forced to return for the 
for help. The relief cars dispatched parts and and continue on the way 
from the southern district themselves alone. It was 6 o'clock of the day fol- 
had a trying time before finally arriv- lowing the accident that the relief car 
ing at the Den. The Fresno party was finally reached the Fresno car. The 
composed of Jim Waller and Walt repairs to the line had been made in 
Leedy, with George Prather at the the meantime and after the car was 
wheel. They left Henrietta substation fixed up, the Fresno party returned 
at 8 o’clock at night and were until 4 home by way of Taft and Bakersfield 
o'clock the following afternoon, bat- and thence up the valley. 
tling all the while against wind, rain Patrolman Grant Howard, working 
and mud, getting into the Devil’s Den. between Kings River and the Kings 
Here their car broke down, the strain River substation, had an unusual ex- 
on the rear end being too heavy, and perience. He could not raise Fresno 
word was dispatched to Taft for help. by phone over the S. J. L. & P. wires, 
Two cars, one in charge of Jerry so finally got word to the office over 
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the P. L. & P. wire to Cascada and Big 
Creek, and from there into the Fresno 
dispatchers office over the San Joaquin 
and Eastern wire, a round about route 
for a short overland distance. How- 
ever, on the other side Larry Jones 
was doing the patroling, and although 
he encountered lots of mud and rain 
he had little real trouble. 

Quite in contrast with the storm of 
several years ago, Coalinga escaped 
practically unscratched. 


Bakersfield 

The heavy storms of the middle of 
the month caused considerable trouble 
in this locality. The water in the river 
was higher than three years ago and 
as on that occasion, again flooded the 
Arp tract between Bakersfield and the 
Kern River fields. Considerable dam- 
age was done to property. The levees 
recently erected to protect the city of 
Bakersfield from the high water dur- 
ing flood times, effectively did their 
work and the scare experienced by the 
residents three years ago was not re- 
peated by the storm just ended. Elec- 
trical Superintendent Easton was a 
busy man during the storm and the 
period immediately proceeding it, 
directing his crews for the maintenance 
and resumption of services. Several 
lines went down, but considering the 
fierceness and general character of the 
storm, the inconvenience suffered was 
minimum, thanks to the valiant efforts 
of the superintendent and his boys. 
At the Kern River Canyon plant a 
mountain slide covered up the intake 
of the power house tunnel and it was 
a short time before the debris had been 
removed and the plant again placed in 
operation. The flood at this point was 
greatly in excess of the high water 
period of three years ago. At the Edi- 
son power house 835,000 miner's inches 
were passing down the channel at the 
height of the flood, which was 100,000 
miner's inches greater than three years 
ago. 

F. D. Fagan, lighting expert of the 
General Electric Company, addressed 
the business men of Bakersfield at the 
Bakersfield Club the evening of Fri- 
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day, January 21st, on the subject of 
better window illumination, illustrat- 
ing his remarks with slides showing 
actual night photographs of windows 
of several Bakersfield stores which he 
compared with windows in other cities. 
He also displayed a reel of motion pic- 
tures which depicted the manufacture 
of Mazda lamps, a reel showing 
Thomas A. Edison on his recent tour 
of Southern California, and fifty night 
views of the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition. Mr. Fagan was assisted by Bill 
Gordon. Commercial Manager H. M. 
Crawford planned and arranged for the 
appearance of Mr. Fagan, and the suc- 
cess of the occasion is due to his un- 
tiring energy and hard work. 

The little God Cupid got extremely 
busy during the past month among the 
members of the Bakersfield office force, 
and claimed for his victims Miss Edith 
Parker, the cashier of the railway de- 
partment, and Miss Thea Altstaetter. 
In both cases, it now appears, the little 
God was intended to do his work verv 
quietly, but as is generally the case, 
some one bobbled and the good news 
leaked out long before it was intended. 


On December 15th Miss Parker be- 
came the wife of Mr. F. F. Bishop. 
The nuptials were very quietly cele- 
brated, and according to the testimony 
of the rest of the girls, Mrs. Bishop 
had intended to keep the news from 
them. Her surprise can well be im- 
agined when upon coming into the 
office the following morning, every- 
body was in line waiting to shower 
their congratulations upon her. 


If the suspicions of the office force 
were true, Miss Altstaetter and Harold 
Bender would have been married a 
week before the actual ceremony was 
performed that made them man and 
wife. The fact that a marriage license. 
according to Los Angeles papers, had 
been issued a week previous to the date 
of their wedding to two young people 
bearing the same names, in the south- 
ern city, caused the Bakersfield bunch 
to suspect that an elopement had oc- 
curred. The principals, however, main- 
tained a rigid silence and only an- 
swered the vollevs of questions with 
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reassuring smiles. Whether or not 
their plans went astray, no one will 
ever know, probably, until the happy 
couple wish to take a few confidants 
unto themselves. The fact remains, 
however, that on the evening of Jan- 
uary 8th, the members of the respective 
families of the young people gathered 
at the Episcopal Church and in their 
presence the pretty ceremony was per- 
formed. Both families are prominent 
in the community and the bride and 
groom themselves have large circles of 


Miss Norma Brock, assistant sten- 
ographer, resigned to take a perma- 
nent position with the Associated Oil 
Company. Her place is being filled by. 
Miss Mae Terry. 

H. M. Crawford and A. K. Carson 
did a rushing salesroom business dur- 
ing Christmas week, through their per- 
sistent boosting of electrical appliances. 

Cole Copper, who is now working 
for the Southern Pacific Company, 
spent New Years at his Bakersfield 
home and made the office boys a visit. 


How the cold snow effected some of the warm-blooded Bakersfield bunch. 


friends who extended the best wishes 
for all the joys of life. 

The two young office matrons have 
both gone to housekeeping. Mrs. 
Bishop's home has been brightened 
with a beautiful chest of silver pre- 
sented to her by the street car boys 
and fellow employees of the company. 

Frank Easton of the University of 
California spent the Christmas holidays 
with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. C. L. 
Easton. 

Paul Cavins did special work in the 
office for a few weeks before the jitney 
referendum election. 
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From left to right 
Charlie Easton, Art Church, the Misses Myrtle and Mary Meudell, Frank Easton, and Ace Meudell. 


George Beatty made the Bakersfield 
district a call during the month. 

Gordon Slater of the stores depart- 
ment was ill for a few days during the 
month. 

Miss Rose McGeary spent the 
Christmas holidays in San Francisco, 
and returned home after a very enjoy- 
able outing in the north. 

H. Gray, who has been assisting in 
the inventory work in the stores de- 
partment, has been given a position in 
the accounting department, and H. 
Meddeford is now assisting in the in- 
ventory work. 
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D. L. Wishon was called to Los 
Angeles during the month on business. 

Gordon Gillespie, foreman of the 
garage, spent the Christmas holidays 
in Los Angeles with friends. 

Arthur Church and Frank Easton 
left on a motorcycle to spend New 
Year's in Los Angeles. Due to heavy 
snow and rains they were twelve hours 
making the trip. Art says they did not 
fall off but the machine insisted on 
skidding out from under them. 

The Bakersfield bunch are glad to 
learn that the infant son of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. E. Nugent is so improved that 
they have taken him home from the 
hospital. 

J. K. Schultz, superintendent of the 
Canyon plant, made the Bakersfield 
office a visit during the month. Opera- 
tor Van Meter, one of the standbys of 
that plant, also called at the office. 

Jack Carter, district agent at Taft, 
was in town January 11th, assisting in 
the work of the election. 

H. H. McClintock of the Midway 
Gas Company, Taft, was in Bakersfield 
with his car on election day and made 
good use of the machine in carrying 
his friends to the polls. 

Lou Johnston was confined to his 
home for a few days on account of 
illness but is now back on the job and 
is rapidly regaining his strength. 

J. M. Buswell of the Fresno office 
was in town the middle of the month 
and assisted all day in the work of the 
election. 

General Superintendent E. A. Quinn 
spent a couple of days in Bakersfield 
and proved a very valuable assistant 
in the election work. 

Assistant General Manager A. 
Emory Wishon, accompanied by Mrs. 
Wishon and children, spent a week in 
Bakersfeld. 

Miss E. P. Fllithorpe, stenographer 
to Assistant General Manager A. E. 
Wishon, was in Bakersfield for sev- 
eral days assisting in the work of the 
clection. 

O. A. Walthall, district agent at 
McFarland, was in Bakersfield Janu- 
ary llth and did good work on elec- 
tion day. 
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Chief Clerk Northington of the Taft 
office made the Bakersfield office a 
call on New Year's day. 

C. D. Russell has accepted a position 
as night man in the garage. Ile was 
formerly employed at Taft. 

Harry LeBrecque, formerly night 
man in the garage, is working on the 
day shift in the garage. 

Murray Bourne was in Bakersfield a 
couple of days during the month on 
legal business. 

Bert Walford, the genial collector of 
the Bakersfield district, through his 
duties which take him to all of the rap- 
idly growing farming localities of the 
county, has an exceptionally good op- 
portunity to judge of the conditions 
affecting the county as a whole, and 
the McFarland Messenger recently 
printed the following interview with 
him, which is a very able resume of 
the present condition and prospects of 
the Kern County farming interests: 


“Taking the farmers on the average, 
they are just 100 per cent better off 
this winter than they were last. I have 
no trouble whatever in making my col- 
lections, and where last year I encoun- 
tered long drawn faces I now meet 
smiles and good feelings. Of course 
the McFarland section has never suf- 
fered from the so-called hard times, but 
in many parts of the county this can- 
not be said. Now, however, it is dif- 
ferent. All over Kern County the best 
feeling prevails. Wild feed is unusu- 
ally plentiful and sheep men especially 
are approaching the most favorable 
season for years. The better prices for 
hay kave likewise put the intensive 
farmer on his feet. 

“This coming season, I predict, will 
be most satisfactory to all. The orange 
grower has made good money and the 
prospects for the coming year are also 
favorable for him. In short, we are 
approaching one of the best periods in 
the history of the county. Many new 
people have come here within the past 
few months and more are coming. The 
development of the past few months 
is unprecedented and there is no rea- 
son to believe that this will not con- 
tinue. It all looks good to me.” 
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The snow storm 
in Bakersfield. 
View taken in 
front of the 
pe ori À 

arage M 

din Bickerdike, 
which shows to 
excellent advan- 
tage the heavy 
fall and the 
shivering of 
the gang. 
From left to 
right they are 
Emmit Ruiz, 
E. Rosenberf, 
C. P. Thomas, 
D. Gillespie, 
Sam Potts, 
Frank Soto, 
Oscar Beck, 
H. Christenson, 
C. L. Rosenquest, 
Grover Simpson, 
Albert Carson, 
Walter Keller. 


A lamentable tragedy occurred on 
the property of the Lerdo Land Com- 
pany the morning of December 22nd, 
which claimed the lives of S. R. Jeter, 
a former employee of the San Joaquin 
Light and Power Corporation, and E. 
Hopkins, an employee of the land com- 
pany. Hopkins was killed instantly 
and Jeter died a few minutes before 
midnight of the same day. The men 
were at work in the derrick house, con- 
necting up a pumping motor, and in 
some unexplained manner a contact 
was made which caused their death. 
Hopkins’ body was found at the bot- 
tom of the deep well pit. The tragedy 
cast a deep gloom over company cir- 
cles and the deepest of sympathy has 
gone forth to the families of the two 
unfortunate men. 


Crane Valley 

The storms of this month recorded 
a rainfall at Crane Valley Dam of 17.36 
inches on the 20th inst. The heaviest 
day's precipitation was on January 
16th when 2.83 inches fell. The lake 
level gained 9 feet in the twenty days, 
or 6600 acfe feet of water. The largest 
day's increase was on January 17th 
when 2705 acre feet was measured. 
During the height of the storm the 
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south fork was running 1050 second 
feet at one time. It was an excep- 
tionally heavy storm and in the higher 
mountains and on the water sheds a 
heavy fall of snow occurred. Although 
the precipitation at Tule River was 
greater, considering the difference in 
altitudes, Crane Valley being 3200 feet 
and Tule River 4000 feet, the result 
was pretty much in proportion con- 
sidering the tendency of the storm to 
be heavier in the southern part of the 
valley. 

General Superintendent and Mrs. 
Quinn were the guests of Superintend- 
ent and Mrs. Gates on New Year's 
Day. 

Christmas was delightfully cele- 
brated in the Crane Valley district. 
Power House Superintendent Elmer 
Gates for a week before the event was 
busy sending Christmas trees to his 
friends in the Fresno office, but none 
of the boys in the district were over- 
looked in the festive arrangements. 

“Mother” Gates celebrated her 66th 
birthday January 20th and the ladies 
of the settlement made the occasion a 
memorable one, dropping in during the 
afternoon at the Gates residence and 
pleasantly passing the time with con- 
versation and refreshments. 
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An increase in the population of the 
district was recorded January 17th, 
when the stork left a bouncing nine- 
pound boy at the home of Operator F. 
L. Houser. Both the little fellow and 
his mother are making splendid head- 
way and the entire settlement is all 
wrapped up in the welfare of the son 
and heir. 

Engineer A. S. Kalenborn was in 
the district during the month procur- 
ing data in connection with the re- 
sumption of work on the No. 2 power 
house project. 

"George Ade" Greenwood, during 
the month, killed a fox on a hunting 
expedition, and is having the specimen 
stuffed as an everlasting monument to 
his prowess as a nimrod. 

Lew Talbot, the dam tender at the 
lake, went to points of interest in 
Southern California to spend the 
Christmas holidays. 7 

Mrs. Curley Rodgers was called to 
Fresno during the month on account 
of the serious illness of a member of 
her family. 

Superintendent Elmer Gates was 
treated to a number of enforced shower 
baths, which were not very acceptable 
during the cold weather, when he was 
called upon to make repairs to the gate 
tower. 

The heavy fall of snow gave the oc- 
casion for innumerable snow fights and 
the making of many snow men. Every- 
body enjoyed the “beautiful white” as 
long as the novelty lasted. 

Billy Beem, tender of No. 3 ditch, 
returned to the district on the 21st, 
after having to remain in the hospital 
longer on account of a relapse. The 
fall, in which he fractured a rib, proved 
to be more serious than first thought 
and unless he continues to make sat- 
isfactory progress, it may be necessary 
to perform an operation before he en- 
tirely regains his former condition. 


Merced 


A recent issue of the Merced Sun 
stated: R. Casad, local manager of the 
San Joaquin Light and Power Corpora- 
tion, has purchased the home ranch of 
the Washington Moxley estate in Brit- 
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ish Colony and will make it his home 
in the near future. The ranch consists 
of twenty acres, chiefly in fruit. A 
number of improvements will be made 
by Mr. Casad before moving onto the 
farm. 

A. S. Kalenborn, electrical engineer 
in charge of the construction of the 
new Merced Falls power house, passed 
through Merced several times during 
the month while on his way to and fro 
between the power house site and his 
office in Fresno. 

Mark Webster, construction fore- 
man, in charge of the wiring and con- 
necting of the new Merced Falls power 
house, has been employed with his 
helpers since Christmas time making 
the new structure ready for the “tie 
in," which is expected before the first 
of the coming month. 


Dinuba 
(Communicated) 


The Dinuba district, like all other 
sections of the San Joaquin Valley, has 
been thoroughly rain soaked since the 
beginning of the new year. The abun- 
dant rains assure us-of full crops this 
coming season, provided nothing un- 
foreseen happens. 

The rain, so beneficial to our coun- 
try, has interfered with the activities 
of our line crew and has forced Fore- 
man Larry Jones to abandon, for the 
present, the completion of the Orange 
Cove and many other extensions. 


District Agent C. M. McCardle has 
had a number of inquiries from ranch- 
ers who are figuring on putting in 
pumping plants in the spring. From 
present prospects the outlook for new 
business, at that time, is most promis- 
ing. 

Our Orange Cove friends are all 
smiles these days. The recent severe 
weather, which prevailed throughout 
the state, has again left Orange Cove 
untouched by frost. Three years ago, 
when many orchards were badly dam- 
aged in the south, not even the tender 
shoots in the seed beds at Orange Cove 
were injured, and so it has been each 
succeeding year. 
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Dinuba, realizing that it is the logi- 
cal trading center for the northern sec- 
tion of Tulare County, and im order to 
keep up with the rapid develooment of 
this part of the valley, is preparing to 
extend its area by squaring out the 
city limits, which will take in several 
growing additions and considerable ad- 
ditional acreage. 

That the land in this section of the 
San Joaquin Valley is as productive 
as any found within this state is be- 
coming more evident every day. 

It is not so very many years ago 
since raw land in this vicinity sold for 
$12 to $20 an acre. A few years later 
S50 was considered a good figure. 
Then the price advanced to $75. For 
some time now it has been difficult to 
purchase any good land at twice that 
figure. A quarter section northeast of 
Dinuba was recently sold for $200 an 
acre. This land was purchased by local 
people, who thoroughly understarid the 
cost of bringing 1t to the productive 
stage, and the revenue they may ex- 
pect to derive after it comes into bear- 
ing. 

Such investments are made possible 
by the adaptability of our soil to the 
raising of a vast variety of products. 
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The Kadota fig is a new variety 
which is being successfully grown in 
this locality. This fig tree bears fruit 
the first year. Last year a local grower 
picked about 1500 pounds of figs from 


Hugo Frank and Paul McCorkle doing their “Paul 
Revere” over the Springville-Tule River grade, in 
one of those things that always plough through, be 
it snow or mud. 
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six acres of two-year-old Kadota trees, 
while another grower shipped his crop 
to San Francisco and received from 7c 
to 8c per pound for the figs. 

The Dinuba Sentinel gives the fol- 
lowing account of our recent snow- 
storm: 

Dinubans are not used to such a 
sight as met their eyes on New Year's 
Day. The “spell of weather" that has 
invaded all of California for a week 
past struck us New Year's eve. It was 
cold and threatening Friday, and peo- 
ple wore their coat collars turned up. 
Friday night it turned warmer and be- 
gan to rain. When folks wakened on 
New Year's morning they found the 
Sierras white to the base, and the lower 
foothills white also. This happens oc- 
casionally, but what does not often 
occur is to find the top of Smith Moun- 
tain snow-capped. Barris Hill was 
green and flourishing with its orange 
groves, and the slopes above the Haden 
place were bright with newly-sprouted 
grain; while just a little farther up a 
white field of snow lay quietly on the 
summit of the mountain. It was a 
sight that one does not easily forget. 
Probably nowhere else in the world 
are there such differences in tempera- 
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ture within short distances as there are 
right here in California. Certainly no 
other place has such effective and 
romantic methods of demonstrating 
the fact. People accustomed to the 
habits of the eastern climate would 
find it hard to believe that the cold 
does not touch the Barris or Haden 
places, which the snow may sometimes 
descend on the top of the mountain, 
which is only a short distance above; 
or that the Nichols ranch is absolutely 
frostless, when the hills immediately 
behind it are white. Such is the case, 
however, and it is in this fact that 
Tulare County finds one of its great- 
est assets. 


Tule River 

Vice-President A. C. Balch and Gen- 
eral Manager A. G. Wishon were visit- 
ors at the Tule River power house dur- 
ing the month, making an annual trip 
of inspection over the property. 

The Christmas holidays were greatly 
enjoyed by the bunch at Tule River 
and among the many pleasing events 
of the week was a sumptuous Christ- 
mas dinner served by Mrs. Pinney. 
Mrs. Pinney is noted for her very 
toothsome culinary products. Her 
guests were Mr. and Mrs. Jack Nelson. 

Operator and Mrs. Frank were pleas- 
antly surprised by the arrival in camp 
of Mr. Frank’s parents and his sister 
to spend Christmas. They were enter- 
tained at a six o'clock Christmas din- 
ner given by Mrs. Frank. 

The evening following Christmas 
Mrs. Wm. Stewart entertained the 
bunch. Cards were played, after which 
cake and coffee was served, and it was 
cake and coffee as only Mrs. Stewart 
knows how to make. The evening was 
very enjoyable. The guests were Mr. 
and Mrs. Pinney, Mr. and Mrs. Lynch, 
Mr. and Mrs. Simpson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Nelson, Clyde and Marjorie Simpson, 
and Mrs. Frank. Hugo was forced to 
keep the power house comipany while 
the festivities were going on. 

Relief Operator Paul McCorkle was 
a Tule River visitor during the month, 
coming up to spend his day off with 
Operator Pinney on a hunting trip 
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back into the hills. The boys say they 
got something—but apparently it was 
nothing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank McGeorge re- 
port a very pleasant Christmas with 
plenty of snow at the head works. 


. Harry Pinney became some peeved 
at his Christy racing automobile when 
it came time to take Paul McCorkle to 
Springville to catch the train for home. 
Try as hard as he could, Harry could 
not make the big racer shoot, and de- 
spite persistent effort from eight until 
eleven o'clock in the morning, while 
Paul stood by in terror of missing the 
train, the blooming old machine would 
not go. Finally Hugo Frank came to 
the rescue and saved the day with one 
of the products of Henry Ford. Paul 
made his train all right and when 
Hugo returned to the power house 
Harry was still cranking away with- 
out so much as a puff of encourage- 
ment. Hugo then again came to his 
assistance and they diagnosed the com- 
plaint as ignition trouble, but still the 
pesky thing would not ignite. Finally 
Jack Nelson was called in and in a few 
minutes he discovered a gas pipe un- 
der the corrugated hood, that, appar- 
ently, no one knew was there. And 
also a valve. When Jack twisted the 
valve—just like that—the noise came 
as of yore. Frank said he could have 
fixed it if he had known it had a gas 
pipe on it, but Harry did not have anv- 
thing to say. 

The storm which visited the state 
the middle of the month, gave the 
heaviest rain and snow fall at Tule of 
any other place on the system. [t was 
an unusual storm in many ways and 
up to the 20th of the month 29.62 
inches of rain had been recorded at the 
Tule River power house. The heaviest 
day's rain was on January 8th when 
9.25 inches was recorded, and on the 
16th 7.05 inches fell. The river of 
course rose by leaps and bounds and 
during the crest of the flood was within 
eighteen inches of the top of the re- 
taining wall at the power house. At 
the headworks the flood was the 
fiercest, and after filling up the dam, 
the river cut a new channel around it. 


Scenes at the Tule River plant during the recent heavy snow storms. Upper left, the head- 
works; upper right, Superintendent Jack Nelson and his hayburners at the Doyle Ranch; center, 
Superintendent Jack Nelson at the headgate; lower left, view along the tunnel, showing the won- 
derful beauty of the mountain side; lower right, looking across the bridge at the headgate. This 
is a real snow scene. 
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The damage was soon repaired, but 
owing to the big head of water a full 
tunnel was maintained throughout the 
storm. The snow fall was heavy over 
the adjoining country. Christmas two 
feet of snow fell at the headworks and 
the last storm added many times this 
amount to the record. The road lead- 
ing from the power house to the dam 
was practically washed away and is 
now passable only by pack animal. 
The road from Camp Wishon to the 
Doyle ranch suffered likewise and the 
big gate was carried off by the flood. 
The heavy rains also played havoc 
with the Springville-Power House road 
and it was several days before any 
teams passed over it. During the 
flood, the wheels of the gates were the 
only parts of the headworks visible 
above the water. 


Coast Counties 

D. P. Mason, district agent in charge 
of the coast counties districts with 
headquarters in San Luis Obispo, ar- 
rived from his former home in Fresno 
shortly before the first of the year, ac- 
companied by his family, and at once 
domiciled himself and settled down to 
work in his new office. Fletcher A. 
Easton, who was transferred to the 
San Joaquin Valley to assume charge 
of an extensive electric stove cam- 
paign planned for that territory, after 
acquainting Mr. Mason with the de- 
tails of the office, departed with Mrs. 
Easton for Fresno, where he will be 
located for the time being. 

Warren Ten Eyck, the accommodat- 
ing chief clerk of the San Luis Obispo 
office, recently was initiated into the 
San Luis Obispo Lodge No. 322 of the 
Elks, and according to all reports the 
Bills had a great time with the pop- 
ular power company employee. The 
fact that Warren was to ride the goat 
was widely advertised and so as to 
make sure that as many of his friends 
as possible would be present to ply the 
club, “The Elks’ Booster,” the official 
organ of the lodge, which announced 
the initiation and three big days’ enter- 
tainment that surrounded it, paid its 
respects to the blond-headed neophvte 
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as follows: “Among the candidates 1s 
one Warren Ten Eyck. This is an 
Elskinobalkan name, which translated 
means, Ten Dollars. After it’s all 
over, and what is left of Ten is dug 
up from the debris, he will be called 
Ten Cents. All you Elks who, dur- 
ing the past stormy weather, fell over 
chairs in the darkness, and those who, 
when about to say HOW —the lights 
went out—bim; and who said, when 
these events occurred: ‘Damn the Gas 
Company,’ be on hand. It will be the 
opportunity of your lifetime to even 
up with the company—soak Ten for all 
the faults of the Gas Company—past, 
present and future. Oh, you gas man!” 


Bean growers of Santa Barbara and 
Ventura counties report that the 1915 
season was far in excess of previous 
years. Since September 1, when the 
bean shipping season is usually started, 
there have been 700,000 bags of beans 
shipped from the two counties, as 
against 500,000 during the same period 
of the previous year. There are now 
on hand in the two counties 700,000 
sacks of beans, making a total crop of 
1,400,000 sacks for the season’s crop. 
This does not include the beans from 
the northern end of the county. The 
year has been a big one so far as the 
bean growers are concerned. The lima 
growers have received a big price for 
their crop, and the growers of little 
white beans have found a ready mar- 
ket and good prices. This has been 
largely due to the failure of the little 
white bean crop in Michigan, and de- 
mands created by the war. Growers 
state that there will be an even greater 
acreage planted to beans of all kinds 
than last season. They say that gen- 
eral rain conditions have been such as 
to make the outlook for planting very 
favorable. The planting will not be- 
gin until April, or after the rains. 


Considerable interest continues to 
be taken throughout San Luis Obispo 
County in the reopening of chrome, 
copper and manganese mines. At all 
of the former mines, which have been 
idle for years, work is again going on, 
the first actual shipment of ore being 
a sixty-ton lot of copper ore which is 
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about to be sent from Cayucos to the 
smelters at Martinez. This ore comes 
from mines on Little Morro Creek. 

Arrangements have practically been 
completed for the issue of $2,000,000 
bonds to cover the development work 
on the Atascadero Colony. The money 
thus obtained will be used in comple- 
tion of all public buildings, the com- 
pletion of the water and sewer sys- 
tems, erection of a cannery and clear- 
ing and planting to orchards of sev- 
eral thousand acres of land not now 
under cultivation. 


With the Street Car Boys 

Now that the Jitney election is over 
and the voters asserted themselves 
overwhelmingly in favor of the street 
cars, the boys have lost that anxious 
look and are going about their duties 
with lighter hearts. They all put in 
a strenuous few weeks before election, 
and on the day of the ballot worked 
unrelentingly from sun up until sun- 
set. 

Motorman Alex Combs was com- 
pelled to give up his run for a week 
during the month on account of an at- 
tack of chills and fever. Alex seems 
to be having more than his share of 
ill luck. 

Motorman Little spent a few davs 
in the country at the farm of a friend 
helping to repair some well rigging. 
Little 1s an expert when it comes to 
well work. 


Conductor Emory Garrett and his 
family spent the holidays visiting with 
friends in the southern part of the 
state. He returned to his run after a 
very enjoyable outing and his many 
patrons were glad to see his smiling 
face again, as he has become quite a 
favorite with the customers of the 
Chester Avenue line on account of his 
obliging treatment of all. 

Motorman Geo. E. Hunt was nurs- 
ing a sore hand for several days dur- 
ing the month, but being composed of 
more than 200 pounds of bone and 
muscle he was able to do his share of 
work with but one hand. 
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F. H. Cook, some time ago employed 
on the street car system, has again en- 
tered the service and seems to be en- 
Joying his return. 

Conductor Asa Clark spent the lat- 
ter part of December on a visit to Los 
Angeles and the exposition, returning 
home by steamer by way of San Fran- 
cisco. The boys thought they had him 
married this time for sure, but Asa has 
smilingly escaped the noose thus far. 


Conductor Cummings is now com- 
fortably settled in his new bungalow 
on South K Street and savs there 1s 
no place like home. 


Conductor H. Shaffer finally found 
the lost wheel of his Ford, so took his 
family to Sacramento to visit relatives 
over the holidays. He declares that 


he landed in Sacramento traveling on 
Bakersfield air. 


Conductor Higdon has improved his 
home at Nile and Baker Streets and 
the boys say that it begins to look like 
the old Buck will soon have a helper. 


Motorman Nelson was absent from 
his West Park run for several days 
during the month, and needless to say 
that he was much missed by his pat- 
rons. He is again handling the traffic 
in his very efficient manner. Con- 
ductor J. Denar took care of the run 
very creditably during Nelson's ab- 
sence. 


Former Conductor H. Clark returned 
from a two months' sojourn just be- 
fore the holidays and aided in reliev- 
ing the boys who went visiting at this 
time. 

Edith Parker Bishop has requested 
the Magazine to express through its 
columns her sincerest thanks to the 
employees of the street railway com- 
pany and the power company, for the 
beautiful chest of silver presented to 
her by them on the occasion of her 
marriage. Mrs. Bishop handles the 
cash of the street car boys and nat- 
urally they would not let such a 
momentous occasion slip by without 
making fitting testimonial of the high 
regard in which she is held by them. 
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